BOOKS AND IDEAS 


European Union—‘a fresh analysis’ 


™ 


EUROPEAN UNION AND UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY. By 
F. S. C. Northrop. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co. $4.75 


Professor Northrop’s book deals, as its 
title shows, with a fundamental question. It 
subjects to a fresh analysis the whole prob- 
lem of European union. Its general thesis is 
that in the broad sense, taking into account 
the fifteen nations which form the Council 
of Europe (Belgium, Denmark, France, Ire- 
land, Italy, the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden. 
the United Kingdom, Greece, Turkey, Ice- 
land, the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
the Saar), the progress made has hardly 
been more than rudimentary, and that dif- 
ferences in the social and political systems 
of these various states opposes serious ob- 
stacles to further success. It is far other- 
wise, however, with the six states united in 
the Continental European Union, that is, 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, West Germany, and Italy. In this case 
Professor Northrop stresses and describes 
in careful detail the development of the 
Coal and Steel Community, the European 
Defense Community, and the European 
Political Community. While he takes a well- 
balanced view of the problem involved in 
the closer association of these six states, 
and sees the difficulties ahead, he main- 
tains that there is sufficient similarity in the 
“living law” of these states to warrant op- 
timism. He draws considerable hope from 
the presence in all of these states of Cath- 
olic parties committed to the European 
point of view. This is, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, an important point, and one 
which deserves the attention that the author 
gives to it. 

Unfortunately, matters have taken a new 
course since the book was written. The de- 
feat of the European Defense Community 
project in the French Chambers, only a few 
weeks ago, alters the character of the prob- 
lem and diminishes one’s optimism with 
regard to the growth of a genuine European 
union. The cabinet of Mendés-France is cer- 
tainly less committed to a true international- 
ism than were any of its predecessors. 

The delays and frustrations with regard 
to the European Defense Community. Pro- 
fessor Northrop lays at the door of the Eis- 
enhower administration. He calls attention 
to the fact that the policy of rolling back 
Communism, which Mr. Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles brought forward in the cam- 
paign of 1952 and thereafter, the appoint- 
ment of a militant advocate of positive ac- 
tion in the Orient in the person of Admiral 
Radford as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
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F. §. C. Northrop 


Staff, the failure to enlist Democratic sup- 
port in the field of foreign policy, all made 
the French fear that European Union would 
be transformed by the United States into an 
instrument of aggression instead of defense. 

There is some truth in this point of view. 
But it is hardly fair to say that this factor 
was decisive. French hesitation with regard 
to EDC long antedates the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and there were certainly other 
factors besides the attitude of the United 
States. Furthermore, the initial errors of the 
Republican administration have been in 
large degree corrected. Professor Northrop’s 
strictures look a little different today from 
the way they did in the spring of the year 
when his book saw the light. 

Professor Northrop is a very distinguished 
scholar and a stimulating and original 
thinker. It is a pity that he does not write 
in simpler terms. His book would have 
been improved, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, if he used less philosophical termi- 
nology. : 

DEXTER PERKINS 


Refugees 


Even as I pluck this fruit 
It puckers my mouth, 

For there are those who would chew end- 
lessly upon its rind; 


Each segment is a part 
Of all humanity 
Penetrated by its own juices and inseparable; 


There is no dividing 
Among man’s destiny, 
From the same bush must come fruit in its 
season. 
FERN MADDOX 


A balance sheet on 


liberties won and lost 


EDUCATION OF AN AMERICAN 
LIBERAL: An_ Autobiography by 
Lucille Milner. New York: Horizon 
Press. p509). 


This is a story of a struggle for civil lib- 
erties and of the liberties we have gained 
and lost during that struggle. It is-also the 
story of the American Civil Liberties Union 


_and of the events of which it has been a 


part from its beginning in 1920 until 1945. 
Here is also the life story of a very fine 
person who, out of personal catastrophe, 
found a new life for herself in social service 
and especially in the position of Secretary 
of the Union. 

Miss Milner is critical of the course the 
Union took after 1940 when it began to 
compromise, as she thought, with the grow- 
ing hysteria in this country. She eventually 
resigned her position because of this trend. 

Because of her own experiences, she gives 
a new ring to these valuable if not novel 
thoughts: “Liberty is not handed down like 
the family silver, but must be fought for 
and re-won by each new generation. The 
measure of freedom we in America will 
have depends upon the efforts we make to 
keep our traditional rights intact. They are 
ours only insofar as we are willing to main- 
tain them.” 

If her book could have included refer- 
ence to the new role being given in the 
ACLU to the vigorous local chapters across 
the country, it would end on a happier note. 
In my estimation, they are giving new life 
to the ACLU. 

But Miss Milner is inevitably more of 
an ideological purist than a social affairs 
strategist. Roger Baldwin, the social strate- 
gist, must have irked her many times, but 
they admited each other and worked to- 
gether for two decades. When Miss Milner’s 


‘autobiography is read in the light of the 


New Yorker profile of Baldwin, both ac- 
counts take on new meaning. Two grand 
human beings stand forth, each quite dif- 


ferent. 
ALFRED MC CLUNG LEE 


How we make a living 


PEOPLE, LAND AND TAXES. By 
George H. Duncan. New York: The 
Robert —Schalkenbach Foundation. 
$1.50. 


This book is a study of economics from 
the ground up, from which perspective the 
subject is better termed ecology. Mr. Dun- 
can is a forester by avocation, and thus 
brings to the usually dry study of economics 
a fondness for living things and the earth 
which nourishes them. This is expressed in 
his admiration for Henry George, an econ- 
omist who studied the problems of how we 
make a living within the larger framework 
of how we live. Duncan’s book is, in effect, 
a restatement of George’s philosophy. 

EDMUND A. OPITZ 


Insights in psychiatry, law 


THE PSYCHIATRIST AND THE 

LAW. By Winfred Overholser. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 

In addition to doing a splendid piece of 
work in administering the Department of 
Mental Health in Massachusetts and later 
becoming head of one of our largest and 
most important mental hospitals, St. Eliza- 
beth’s at Washington, D.C., Dr. Overholser 
has found time to participate in many extra- 
curricular activities. I doubt if any psychia- 
trist has written more articles and contrib- 


uted to more magazines than Dr. Overholser-. 


has, and yet he has also found time to be 
president of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation—the top berth for anybody inter- 
ested in mental hygiene in this country—and 
to be moderator of the Unitarian church, 
which is an important responsibility itself. 

This book, The Psychiatrist and the Law, 
has a great deal of merit. In the first place, 
it’s brief; in the second place, it’s not too 
encumbered with incomprehensible words 
and phrases, and in the third place, it states 
its thesis without the emotional exaggera- 
tion that occasionally creeps into the work 
of a psychiatrist. 


The rules of the game 

After an introductory statement which, 
in clear and simple terms, states the sub- 
stance of psychiatry and gives us insight 
into the various classifications of people 
suffering from mental disease, Dr. Over- 
holser proceeds to consider the three main 
points at which the law and _ psychiatry 
converge upon the hapless individual. First, 
there’s the question of how far responsibility 
for crime or delinquency can be modified 
or reduced in accordance with the limited 
mental capacity of the individual. This in- 
volves a difference in viewpoint which has 
existed way back to the time when French 
and Italian criminologists began to ques- 
tion the correctness of the purely classical 
viewpoint towards crime. Many persons fail 
to see that there are two distinct processes 
in handling the criminal: one to determine 
a fact—did the criminal commit this crime; 
and the other, to decide what to do with 
him after that question is decided. The first 
question must, of course, be determined by 
the rules of the game, such as court pro- 
cedure and the rules of evidence. Hence the 
respect which lawyers and people generally 
have for the formulated rules of law 
whether they appear in statutes or result 
from the court of decisions. In this part of 
the process the psychiatrist, impatient as he 
is, has less contribution to make than in the 
second part. After the fact of guilt has been 
determined, the psychiatrist, the social 
- worker, sociologist, and the other disciplines 
which know infinitely more about the well 
springs of human conduct than perhaps a 
judge or district attorney does, have much 
to contribute to the problem of how best to 
handle an individual. Dr. Overholser makes 
this latter point with telling effect. Being a 


lawyer, I naturally feel he pays scant re- 
spect to the importance of the law as con- 
stituting a body of rules. Lawyers and courts 
must look backward if they are to be guided 
by what the rules are. 


‘Snake pits’ no more 


Chapter three has to do with the second 
contact that the law has with the mental 
patient: that is, how he gets into a mental 
hospital, how the restraint which society 
exercises over him is justified, and how 
and when he is permitted to rejoin society. 
The discussion is simply and well stated. 
All of us feel that the treatment of the 
insane has too much of a hangover in it 
of the time when the insane were regarded 
as possessed of demons and treated much 
the same as criminals. The increase of vol- 
untary commitments to our _ institutions 
would only be possible with the growing 
belief that hospitals are not “snake pits” 
but places from which the great majority 
of people can emerge better than when 
they entered. The author’s discussion of the 
writ of habeas corpus and the new develop- 
ments in day care and family care indi- 
cates that the medieval treatment of the 
insane is being ameliorated. The law and 
psychiatry, I feel sure, agree upon this 
progress. 

Finally, Dr. Overholser comments upon 
the use of the psychiatrist as witness. Here 
he is on pretty safe ground, and his early 
connection with the famous Briggs law— 
a product of the Massachusetts Legislature 
spurred on by a fussy but dynamic psychia- 
trist, Dr. L. Vernon Briggs—has pointed 
the way. Scandals abounded when psychia- 
trists sold their opinions to the highest bid- 
der and testified for or against society or 
the culprit as occasion demanded. Whether 
mental condition is determined before or 
after trial, it is important that it be deter- 
mined by those skilled in the art of medi- 
cine, psychology and psychiatry, and not 
by persons whose principal skill is knowl- 
edge of the law and the application of its 
fixed principle. One point remains to be 
considered and that is the difficult philo- 
sophical notion that the law is fixed and 
yet it isn’t fixed. It states the rules of the 
game and yet it should from time to time 
change its hypotheses to accord with mod- 
ern thought. While this seems like an in- 
consistency, as a matter of fact, it isn’t, 
provided these changes come as a result of 
a more or less unanimous opinion and do 
not represent some individual vagary of a 
judge who doesn’t agree with the law and 
doesn’t propose to enforce it. 

Dr. Overholser’s eminent standing in his 
own profession and the high regard peo- 
ple of all professions have for him make 
this an authoritative volume. It should help 
towards the greater mutual understanding 
between law and psychiatry for which the 
author pleads. 

SANFORD BATES 
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Reason must engage 
in mortal combat 


IN THE NAME OF SANITY. By 
Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. $3.75. 


When the Lusitania was sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine in 1915, a wave’ of horror 
swept across America. The sudden death of 
1134 people was a shocking thing. But wide- 
spread death in World War I began to numb 
the senses. When millions of innocent peo- 
ple were cremated in the Nazi furnaces the 
news was received with great indignation, to 
be sure, but there was no longer the same 
sense of shock that there would have been 
in that more humanitarian period before the 
wars. The events at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, whatever justification for the use of the 
atom bomb may be assumed or alleged, pro- 
duced, in countries other than Japan at least, 
startlingly little public reaction in terms of 
acute sensitivity to human massacre. 

Obviously there has been a progressive 
deterioration of concern over brutality. The 
worth of human personality has suffered a 
severe decline in the scheme of values. From 
the ideal of universal interest in the life and 
welfare of one person, wherever he may be, 
the world has, inversely, grown more and 
more callous to the fate of great numbers 
of individuals. The political philosophies of 
Naziism and Communism so far from 
cherishing the inalienable right of personal- 
ity have subjected it to the indifferent uses 
of. state glory and power. 

The forces of Caliban (the demonic, the 
irrational) are abroad in the world today. 
Out of the control of morals, unexpressed 
by art, they present a threat not only to 
sanity, but, indeed, to civilization itself. We 
must cultivate once more, aggressively and 
purposefully, the benign energies of Pros- 
pero (the higher powers of man—religious 
insight, sensitive morality, value and mean- 
ing). The reign of Caliban has led us 
toward materialism, blind habit, meaningless 
automatism. It is to Caliban’s enemy, Pros- 
pero, that we must turn with vigor, for with 
his graces he may restore to man once more 
man’s lost dignity, his very humanity. 

Lewis Mumford, enrolled in the crusade 
for moral and spiritual rehabilitation, is em- 
phasizing in an able manner in this collec- 
tion of essays and lectures what so many 
other writers today are saying—that human- 
ity which has been endowed with the sense 
of purpose, the equipment of ideals, the 
faculty of reason, and the potential of uni- 
versal love must engage in mortal combat 
with those forces and tendencies, concur- 
rent with science and the machine age, 
which are robbing it of quality for the sake 
of quantity, individuality for efficiency and 
expediency. Pure objective intellectualism 
needs to be tempered by reason imbued with 
sentiment. a 

Unless the world does an abrupt about- 
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face, away from the terrors of mass non- 
entity and the “compulsive irrationality” 
with which it is threatened toward a re- 
surgence of the softer, warmer humane 
qualities which exalt and glorify humanity, 
violence will grow until the cause of man- 
kind is lost. 

It is of significance for the religious- 
minded that this book ends on the note that 
to insolent and brutal power “love offers the 
only alternative that will lead us back to 
ites 

JOHN K. HAMMON 


Out of complexity= 
one search for truth 


TRUTH IS ONE: The Story of the 
World’s Living Religions In Pictures 
and Text. By Henry James Forman and 
Roland Gammon. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $5. 


“Truth is one: sages call it by various 
names.” So is it written in the Rig-Veda. 
And so is it portrayed by luminous prose 
and graphic pictures in this impressive book, 
Truth Is One, prepared by Henry James 
Forman and Roland Gammon. 

Forman, the author of the text, Gammon, 
the picture editor and caption writer, and 
Harpers, as the publisher, deserve congratu- 
lations. Their intentions were admirable and 
the achievement is remarkable. 

Mr. Forman, publicist and writer of note, 
joined hands with Mr. Gammon to unfold 
the drama of man and his religions in 
250 excellent photographs and 75,000 fine 
words. They thus describe in 224 beautiful 
pages how and why “religion is the greatest 
motive power on earth, far exceeding any 
other force in releasing the infinite energy 
in man that is like a coiled spring, waiting 
to be freed.” And they do it exceedingly 
well in a clear and convincing exposition. 

The divisions are ten in number, begin- 
ning with Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, on through Shinto, Jainism, 
and Sikhism to Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. The amazing vari- 
ety of sects within a single faith is reflected 
in the strikingly handsome photographs— 
but throughout the bewildering complexity 
of religious practices is the central motif of 
man’s search for truth, a truth that is really 
one. Henry Forman and Roland Gammon 
have placed us in their debt, as in word and 
picture they have given renewed emphasis 
to the famed hymn that millions of Hindus 
repeat each day in India: 

“As the different streams, having their 
sources in different places, all mingle their 
water in the sea, so, O Lord, the different 
paths which men take through different ten- 
dencies, various though they appear, 
crooked or straight, all lead to Thee.” 

In truth, Truth is one. 

CARL HERMANN VOSS 


tein: 


IS your contribu- 
tion to the UU.A. 
a ‘token’ gift 7 


HE SIZE of our contribution 

has nothing to do with 
whether it is a token gift. In 
many cases the family with the 
greater giving ability is making 
a token gift in an amount that 
may seem large when compared 
to some real gifts. A token gift 
is not a gift at all—it is, at best, 
payment for services rendered, 
like club dues. 


Token giving is harmful be- 
cause it tempts others to make 
like gifts to the Appeal. It helps 
the Appeal just enough to con- 
ceal the requirement for better 
than token gifts from others, 
and it postpones the day of de- 
cision for true, responsible action 
on the part of each Unitarian to 
further the work of the entire 
movement. 


In asking Unitarians for 
money to support the national 
organizations, we place more of 
a responsibility on the individ- 
ual than many other religious 
bodies do. There is no sugges- 
tion that cash can help save 
your soul, and no mention of 
“tithing” has ever officially. 
been put forward as a method 
of efficient giving. 


However, we do pass along a 
suggestion which came in from 
a delightful Unitarian from 
Worcester, Miss Sarah I. Oliver. 
“Tf all Unitarians tithed, our 
U.U.A. appeal would be more 
than met—and promptly. Two of 
the blessings of tithing are its 
promptness and its regularity. 
The tither gets it off his mind, 
and the recipient gets the money 
with which to work.” Miss Oliver 
goes on to say, “Perhaps if more 
Unitarians knew that they were 
at the bottom of the ladder of 
Protestant givers, they would do 
something about it.” 


Perhaps the informed Uni- 
tarian will choose a middle path 
between a token-giver and a 
tither. Of one thing there can be 
no doubt—the more Unitarians 
find out: about the needs of our 
national organizations, the more 
generously they give! 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Studies in freedom—and its abuse 


From the sublime to the ridiculous; from 
a book which bears as its subtitle “A Case 
Study in Civic Freedom” to one which 
might well have been labelled “A Case 
Study in the Abuse of Freedom.” The first 
tells of the trial of a man who couldn’t be- 
lieve that no man was wiser than he (as 
the Oracle had declared) because by his 
own standard, he knew nothing; the other 
reviews the trial of a man whose consum- 
mate conceit insists that nobody is or could 
possibly be as wise as he. The first man, in 
his search for truth, gained the enmity of 
the demagogues of his day; the second, be- 
cause of his distortion of the truth, has been 
classified as one of the ten notorious dema- 
gogues of his century. [See AMERICAN 
DEMAGOGUES by Reinhard H. Luthin, 
Beacon Press, $5.00]. 


Symposium on Socrates 


THE STATE VERSUS SOCRATES 
(Beacon Press, $3.50) is an anthology—or 
symposium, if you will—collated and 
edited by John D. Montgomery of the Bab- 
son Institute of Business Administration and 
Johns Hopkins University. The editor di- 
vided his material into four sections: the 
background of the case; the case for the 
prosecution; the case for the defense; and 
the appeal to history. The philosophers and 
historians whose essays the author has uti- 
lized, range from Plato through Nietzsche, 
John Stuart Mill, Pareto, to Paul Elmer 
More and Arnold Toynbee (whose chapter 
entitled “The Search for a Prophet: Socrates 
and Jesus” is a noteworthy contribution to 
the closing section). 

Young people who have been reading 
Cora Mason’s SOCRATES, THE MAN 
WHO DARED TO ASK (Beacon Press, 
$2.75; R. E. curriculum) may continue their 
study of Socrates and the waning classical 
period of Greek history with this “case 
study in civic freedom.” Men and women 
who presume to govern today should take 
time out to read and ponder the material 
in this book, from which the following are 
a few excerpts selected for the Bookshelf: 

“The creed that there is nothing more im- 
portant in our life than other individual 
men, the appeal to men to respect one an- 
other, and themselves, appears to be due to 
Socrates . . . Socrates saying ‘care for your 
souls’ is largely an appeal for intellectual 
honesty, just as the saying ‘know thyself’ is 
used by him to remind us of our intellectual 
limitations.” (Karl R. Popper, 1950) 

“Socrates’ doctrine was essentially to this 
effect: Act impartially according to the dic- 
tates of reason, and fear no man. Socrates 
believed—and he was not alone in holding 
the belief—that the universal application of 
this doctrine would bring about a better 
world; and the excellences of the doctrine 


was, admittedly, demonstrated by his con- 
duct through the whole course of his life 
and right down to his last breath.” (Cole- 
man Phillipson, 1928) 

The selection from the writings of John 
Stuart Mill (1874), the final chapter of the 
book, is as modern as today. Here are a 
few sentences: 

“The dictum that truth always triumphs 
over persecution is one of those pleasant 
falsehoods which men repeat after one an- 
other till they pass into commonplaces but 
which all experience refutes. History teems 
with instances of truth put down by perse- 
cution. If not suppressed forever, it may be 
thrown back for centuries. To speak only 
of religious opinions: the Reformation broke 
out at least twenty times before Luther, and 
was put down . . . Persecution has always 
succeeded, save where the heretics were too 
strong a party to be effectually persecuted.” 


‘A confessed sinner’ 


After reading The State Versus Socrates, I 
re-read the six addresses by the distin- 
guished British scholar, Gilbert Murray, that 
were published last spring by Beacon Press 


($1.50): HELLENISM AND THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD. Nothing could have been 
more appropriate. “To be a Nationalist now 
is to be a confessed sinner,” Dr. Murray 
States. He contends that, despite the criti- 
cism that this is an irreligious age: 

“There is a religion almost independent 
of dogma, which seems to be stealing half- 
consciously through the minds of men of 
different faiths and nations when they face 
together the great sufferings of mankind; a 
religion which men really believe and on 
which they act. An old Hellenistic phrase 
tried to express it; [translated] ‘That man 
should help his fellow-man is God, or 
should we say ‘is man’s nearest ap- 
proach to God’? It is at least in itself ‘true 
religion and undefiled.’ And of that, I think, 
there is more in the world than ever before.” 

It may seem that reference to the second 
part of my initial antithesis is being post- 
poned unreasonably as an unpleasant duty. 
Not at all. TRIAL BY TELEVISION by 
Michael Straight (Beacon Press $3.50) is as 
lively a book as one may care to read; en- 
lightening, whether or not you saw the origi- 
nal—not to say unusual—show. I am one 
who heard but parts on radio. For that rea- 
son I wish that some means of identifying 
the caricatures had been included; after all, 
there are still a few millions of us left for 
the potential TV market, else what would 
happen to it? 


Public Affairs Quiz 


WHO? “ 


cultivated the mob. . . . The conservative and 


well-to-do classes were fools enough to believe his assurances that he 
meant them no harm and he was able to get his laws passed. As soon 
as he had reduced the power of his opponents. and had been able to 
create organized groups bound to support him [he] revealed himself 
as a political gangster operating on a grand scale.”! 


WHO? “Uncertain as we are of 


*s real nature, his schemes 


and intentions, it seems plausible to believe that, without first planning 


to become the supreme ruler . 


. . he was gradually forced to secure 


that position because his activities and ambitions stirred up so many 
enemies that he was driven to the point at which he could have no 
personal security unless he was in full control of the State.”2 


WHAT? “Such was the misery of the once relatively prosperous peo- 


ples of the Middle East under 


rule that it has been sug- 


gested that in their utter hopelessness they were led to turn for con- 
solation to religions which directed their gaze away from the evils of 
the world around them, to cultivate instead satisfaction springing from 
the inward spiritual life, so seeking compensation on the other side of 
the grave for evils they were unable to remedy during their life time.” 


WHO? WHERE? “Troubles were now crowding thick and fast upon 


the Republic and upon 


. ‘The disorganization and confusion 


are so great, the general dismay and collapse caused by a most shock- 
ing war are so complete,’ he said, ‘that each man thinks the place 


where he happens to be the most wretched in the world. . 


- - I feel 


no doubt that at the present moment the most miserable place for a 


good man to be in is 


. So he did not stay there.” 


Quotations from Cicero and the Roman Republic. By F. R. Cowell. 


New York: Chanticleer Press. $5. 


M. A. 


1 Clodius. 2 Caesar. * Roman. 4 Cicero; Rome. 


Flag raised by dissenters 


Trial by Television will have been 
well reviewed by the time this appears, and 
One way or another decisions will have over- 
taken the personality of the very contro- 
versial Army-McCarthy hearings. However, 
Mr. Straight’s book should have a long life 
because of the elucidation of basic govern- 
ment principles discussed therein; several 
chapters should be required reading for 
students of government and for prospective 
statesmen and/or politicians, not to mention 
citizens in general. I refer especially to the 
discussion of the relationship between the 
presidency and the congress. As Mr. 
Straight says: 

“The task of today is to unsnarl the revo- 
lutionary and the traditional on the right as 
they were unsnarled on the left, to consign 
McCarthy to the political outer reaches 
where his left wing counterparts stand, by 
separating the legitimate demands that some 
associate with him from his own illegiti- 
mate design. .. .” 

“A generation of adults has been taught 
to think of an ‘ism’—‘Americanism’—rather 
than democracy, and to identify American- 
ism with obedience to the prevailing preju- 
dice. A generation of children is trained to 
recite the pledge of Allegiance to the flag and 
does not learn that the flag was raised and 
held high by dissenters, driven by love of 
freedom to challenge authority.” 

And finally: 

“The end result of a triumph of Mc- 
Carthyism could be a weakening of Amer- 
ica’s democracy and its leadership of the 
free nations. Nor can the nation live in the 
twilight world in which, while we condemn 
McCarthy, we build his doctrine into our 
national life. The alternative for men of 
good will is surely not to seek a return to 
the past.” 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


For all who are wise 


THE FOURTH WISE MAN. By 
Howard Matson. Laguna Beach 
(Calif.): Carlborg-Blades. $3. 


Rev. Howard Matson, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, has written a poetic modern book, 
conversational and intimate in style. It is 
delicately and skillfully illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Whipple in black and white drawings 
that speak the modern language of symbol- 
ism. Some, on reading the title, may imagine 
a book somewhat like the older one of Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke’s with a similar title. But 
Mr. Matson’s book is not at all like that. 
His “fourth wise man” is not a character 
that the author brings to life out of the long 
ago. His wise man is symbolic of all who 
are wise today, who—challenged by what 
is newly-born and growing in today’s cul- 
ture—dedicate their best gifts “to the future 
found in every cradle.” What these may be 
the author leaves until the last chapter to 
present. 
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The book is autobiographical in a casual 
way. Mr. Matson finds his times of awaken- 
ing unexpectedly. He stops before simple 
things; he is drawn to people often little 
noticed, and with a sympathetic sensitive- 
ness, he gathers the honey of insight out 
of them and shows it to us in vivid word 
pictures. For example, the sight of an old 
Acoma Indian and his two short sentences 
of conversation bring an unforgettable ex- 
perience. Little Eddie Quinn and his fifteen- 
cent ring, small Steve with his gun, Charlie, 
the laundryman, and a flute played by a 
girl in a school performance become his un- 
witting teachers. Religion to Mr. Matson is 
art and music and dance and science all 
joining hands. He insists we dare not drop 
a single stitch in our science of man or 
Nature in order to become religious, yet we 
must still sing and dream dreams, 

It seems unfortunate that this review 
comes too late to entice the buying of a 
Christmas gift. But why confine our gifts 
to the Christmas season? 

SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Anti-Semitism=two views 
CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMI- 
TISM. By Nicolas Berdyaevy and Alan 
A, Spears. New York: The Philosoph- 
ical Library. $2.75. 

The book does an unintentionally good 
job of showing the relationship between 
Christianity and anti-Semitism. The two 
essays, one by Nicolas Berdyaey and the 
other by Alan A. Spears, present two op- 
posing points of view on anti-Semitism. 

Berdyaev’s point of view is theological: 
being true Christians requires forbearance 
and tolerance. He has the simple approach 
of an orthodox Christian. He does not 
question that the Jews crucified Christ, but 
points out that Jesus himself was a Jew. 
He affirms many of the fallacies of anti- 
Semitism while arguing against it: he says 
“there is in particular a Jewish self-impor- 
tance which is irritating’; he accepts the 
Jewish-race theory; he speaks of “the 
tendency toward gain and capitalist accumu- 
lation.” His point seems to be that though 
the Jews deserve persecution, our Christian 
duty requires that we not do so. The solu- 
tion to the problem, says Berdyaev, is con- 
version of the Jews, although he clearly 
opposes forcéful conversion. 

So much for the orthodox view. The 
second essay, by Alan Spears, is a master- 
piece of insight. He presents a remarkably 
acute picture of the problem of anti-Semi- 
tism, although he proposes no solutions. He 
shows how education alone is not sufficient. 
He points out the different tradition that 
binds Jews from that which binds Christians. 

The second essay fully redeems the first. 
For presentation of the problem, it is un- 
surpassed. There is one flaw in it, from the 
point of view of orthodox Christianity. 
Spear’s presentation rests on the assump- 
tion that God’s grace is intended for all 
people, not merely for Christians. Few 
orthodox Christians could agree with this. 

J. FRANK SCHULMAN 


New Edition 
Convenient Pocket Size 


4," x 6" 
A 


HUMANIST 
FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


CORLISS LAMONT 


Here in compact form is a 
funeral service designed to 
meet the need of families 
who can no longer accept the 


old supernatural ceremonies 
centering around death. In- 
cluded are a number of poems 
for reading and suggestions 
for appropriate music. 
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“Offers an honest, simple and 
beautiful service at time of 
death....To the increasing 
numbers of persons who cannot 
accept consolation on a dog- 
matic or sectarian supernatural 
basis, this little volume should 
be an invaluable aid.” 
—-Algernon D. Black, Leader 
of the Ethical Culture 
Society, New York City 


“Theist as well as Humanist 
will find here much material to 
use in conducting funeral or 
memorial services... for those 
who mourn the loss of their 
beloved dead. This manual of 
consolation is highly recom- 
mended for its ethical content, 
its spiritual beauty, and its 
reverent approach. It is liturgy 

that is also literature.” 
—Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
Unitarian Minister 


ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 


HORIZON PRESS 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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Fund-raisers aid Hackensack church to top goal; 


congregation left ‘strengthened and solidified’ 


To Register readers: 

Three professional fund-raising firms had 
estimated the “guaranteed potential” of the 
Hackensack (New Jersey) Unitarian Church 
to be only $50,000. But in a short four- 
week Building Fund campaign, directed by 
a fourth firm, the church has just raised in 
pledges more than $130,000. This is $30,000 
more than the announced goal, and late 
pledges are expected to increase the total 
even more. 

We at the Hackensack church experi- 
enced the same misgivings about profes- 
sional help as do other churches. Especially 
in view of recent articles which questioned 
the use of professional help for liberal re- 
ligious groups, leaders in other churches 
may be helped by knowing the problems 
which we faced and overcame in undertak- 
ing our drive. 

First is the obvious risk of selection of 
any professional fund-raising group. There 
are always those in a congregation who will 
either mildly or strenuously,. but vocifer- 
ously, object to the spending of part of their 
contributions for outside help. Failure on 
the part of the congregation to achieve its 
goal provides ammunition for such church 
members to spread disappointment and dis- 
affection among others of the congregation, 
despite the fact that the failure may be 
wholly or solely due to inadequacies and 
mistakes of the church congregation itself. 
Obviously, the congregation should first be 
as completely and thoroughly sold on the 
advantages and desirability of hiring pro- 
fessional help as is possible within such a 
group. 

Having decided on using a professional 
fund-raiser, the congregation should make 
every effort to secure from the organization 
a canvass director whose working habits and 
personality will fit, as closely as is possible, 
the temperament of the individual church 
itself. The reason is self-evident, since the 
man will be working intimately and confi- 
dentially for weeks with many of the most 
influential members of the church. The co- 
operation he elicits from the committee and 
canvassers, and the confidence he instills, 
quickly generates the necessary enthusiasm 
which will make the canvass succeed. 

It goes almost without saying that once 
having committed themselves to the particu- 
lar strategy and plans offered by the pro- 
fessional group of their choice, the congre- 
gation should accept the director’s advice 
and experience-based recommendations as 
wholeheartedly as they accept the ministra- 
tions of their physicians. The one excep- 
tion, however, would be in the standard 
instructions, training, and religious emphasis 
which is provided by the professional or- 
ganization. This is prepared, naturally, for 
the more numerous orthodox denomina- 
tions. For a church as liberal in its religious 
thinking as the Unitarian, much of this ma- 
terial will have to be altered or edited. This, 


however, is a minor matter, easily and 
quickly worked out in the early days after 
the arrival of a truly competent professional 
canvass director. 

Another point which must constantly be 
borne in mind is that the hiring of a pro- 
fessional fund-raiser merely buys advice, ex- 
perience, and skilled and competent direc- 
tion of the congregation’s own efforts. The 
actual solicitation, in most every case—as 
well as the dedicated follow-up—will be 
done by the actual members of the congre- 
gation. 

The director cannot be held accountable 
for whatever ill-will and dissension or criti- 
cism could be stirred up by sins of the can- 
vassers, errors of the publicity committee, 
or bull-headed contrariness of committee 
officers. Whatever embarrassment or resent- 
ment, if any, that results from actions of 
fund-raising canvassers or committee offi- 
cials should be laid at the doors of the 
guilty church members themselves. An in- 
telligent and alert slate of committee offi- 
cers, plus genuinely dedicated canvassers 
who are willing to accept and use the solici- 
tation methods that the professional fund 
director trains them in, can easily avoid 
almost every contingency that might pos- 
sibly evoke criticism, either from within or 
without the church membership. 

All of these problems have been faced 
and successfully met by our church, which 
was confronted with the problem of raising 
$100,000 for its new church and church 
school building. 

The four-week canvass began early in 
October with the arrival of the professional 
director. The church was fortunate in the 
fact that the director, though young in years, 
and a member of another denomination in 
personal life, immediately adapted himself 
to Unitarian ways and attitudes in the pre- 
sentation of all phases of the work. The 
director's experience, efficiency, and always 
tactful but firm direction of the canvass not 
only engendered the necessary enthusiasm 
among the canvass committee members, but 
quickly won over those who doubted the 
wisdom of professional help. This was ap- 
parent when, at the time of the Fellowship 
Dinner which marked the end of the initial 
gifts phase and the start of the general 
solicitation of the congregation, $40,000 had 
been pledged. 

The help of having a specialist handle 
the paperwork was inestimable. Even with 
his training, the preparation of the bulletins, 
brochures, pledge-cards, and reports re- 
quired unlimited overtime. With the best 
of cooperation from the congregation, we 
could have spent months of our spare time 
in deriving what at most would have been 
an amateur program to support our solici- 
tors in their work. 

A key phrase in the professional’s plan 
for solicitation is “sacrificial giving.” Some 
members of the church objected, early in 


the canvass to its use. But, because of the 
church’s dilemma (it had to have $100,000, 
or there would be no new church), any 
less meaningful word was empty and hol- 
low. So, as enthusiasm mounted among the 
canvassers, the phrase was not only adopted 
but used to explain, in every solicitation, 
the need of the church and the need of the 
member to pledge an amount that did rep- 
resent sacrifice. 

Not only did the church gain more in 
pledges for its building fund than it sought, 
but it gained in several other ways too. Due 
to recent rapid growth of the congregation, 
many families felt strange and unacquainted 
before the canvass. The solicitation ap- 
proach that the canvassers used made nu- 
merous friends, increas?d the general interest 
in the church and its problems and affairs, 
and strengthened and solidified the congre- 
gation in untold human and spiritual ways. 

A paramount factor in our success was 
the gentleness and the dignity of the ap- 
proach to the prospective givers. We believe 
we feared “high pressure” as much as any 
congregation could: we were accordingly 
gratified, not to say surprised, at a technique 
which required the solicitor simply to pre- 
sent the problem (in a unique way), and 
left the giver free to assume as much or as 
little of the burden as his interest and his 
sympathy dictated. (We did not ask for 
money!) 

In sum, on the basis of our recent experi- 
ence, it seems quite obvious that when pro- 
fessional help is purchased, and full and 
confident use is made of its experience and 
guidance, a church congregation can con- 
found even the professionals with its suc- 
cess in fund-raising. —B. J. HANNEKEN, 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 


Fund-raising group has 


‘strict code of ethics’ 
To the Register: 

The critical letter about professional 
fund-raising practices in the “Open Forum,” 
October, attributed to “the professional 
fund-raisers” certain practices which ac- 
tually might be applicable to the single 
firm which directed the Unitarian church 
campaign in question, but which should not 
be charged to the profession itself. The writ- 
ers do not make it clear that they are refer- 
ring to only one firm, and that this one is 
obviously not a member of the American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, the 
group which maintains the standards of 
ethics and training for this profession. 

Established nineteen years ago, the 
AAFRC offers a good criterion by which 
churches can select the ethical firms from 
the others. Member firms adhere to a strict 
code of ethics regarding fees, advertising 
claims, and the amount of training and ex- 
perience demanded of their staff members. 
Most AAFRC firms, for example, require 
that a staff member serve for years as an 
assistant before he is given the responsibil- 
ity for directing a church campaign; this is 
definitely not the case with a good many 
Johnny-come-lately outfits which make no 
attempt to live up to the AAFRC code. 

Many practices deplored by the writers 
of the “Open Forum” letter are not prac- 
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ticed by reputable firms. They do not, for 
example, “announce publicly the amount of 
each pledge by name.” They never withhold 
information from the congregation “on the 
excuse of protecting trade secrets,” thus 
denying the congregation the right to make 
informed decisions. They never threaten “to 
withdraw if certain information were di- 
vulged to the congregation.” 

We simply want to point out that most of 
the criticisms which the writers made of 
“professional fund-raisers” are based on 
practices not followed by the eighteen lead- 
ing firms which make up the only profes- 
sional association in the field. 

Churches may obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of these reputable firms by writing 
to the American Association of Fund-Rais- 
ing Counsel, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, New York—DAVID s. KETCHUM, Pitts- 
burgh 


Churches must face 


moral issues of H-bomb 
To Register readers: 


The editorial “The H-Bomb Tests” in the 
November Register is excellent, and it is an 
encouraging sign. We are faced by the fact, 
transcending in importance all others, that 
the obliteration of the human race is now 
a distinct possibility. Yet neither our de- 
nominational resolutions nor the pages of 
our church publications have reflected a 
correspondingly great agitation. I feel that 
some of the most serious moral issues of 
all time are involved in the question of 
thermonuclear weapons and that churches 
have the duty to examine these publicly— 
not to maintain silence in the mistaken be- 
lief that they are strictly political problems. 
As individuals and as a group we must 
formulate our opinions and express them at 
every appropriate opportunity. 

. . . I think that by this time we should 
be convinced that a world pouring its en- 
ergy into hydrogen bombs and arrangements 
for defense does not have enough material 
or spiritual resources left over for an ade- 
quate attack on ignorance, poverty, and in- 
justice. We have urged universal disarma- 
ment under the U.N., with adequate safe- 
guards, and we have seen sincere and 
generous proposals rejected time and again. 

We know that no balance of armed power 
has ever lasted indefinitely and that every 
armament race in history has eventually 
ended in war. Why do we persist in thinking 
that the present case will be different? 

Our moral responsibility for the 
inevitable results of present policies does 
not end because other nations are equally 
guilty, or even because they are, in our 
view, perhaps more guilty than we. If it is 
wrong to poison the air and water of our 
lovely earth, then we must stop doing it. 
If we believe that racial suicide is wrong we 
must refuse to have any part in it. It seems 
clear to me that complete unilateral aban- 
donment of the H-bomb by the United 
States is the only satisfactory solution. To 
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be honest with ourselves we would have to 
accept the possibility of Communist con- 
quest following such an action. I think it 
more likely, however, that we would win a 
degree of enthusiasm and approval among 
vast numbers of people all over the world 
in the face of which no other power would 
dare to use hydrogen weapons against us. 
An act of faith is never a “sure thing.” We 
can only guess at the results that would be 
set in motion by an action which demon- 
strated beyond all possibility of doubt that 
Americans were thereafter putting all their 
faith in persuasion and constructive activi- 
ties MARTHA FERGER, Mr. Edgecumbe, 
Alaska 


Police officer’s action 
‘an embarassment’ 


To the Register: 

I was grieved to see in your editorial, 
“Adult Delinquency,” in the Register for 
November, 1954, a repetition of a misstate- 
ment which was clearly corrected in the 
New York Times. Police Commissioner 
Adams did not penalize Lt. Goldberg for 
enforcing the law [against beano], but for 
insubordination. Mr. Adams, a man of out- 
standing integrity who serves as Police 
Commissioner at great personal loss, is 
faced with grave problems of serious crime 
with a force insufficient to cover the impor- 
tant jobs. In such a condition, a sudden, un- 
authorized enforcement of an unpopular 
law, openly opposed by a large section of 
religious people, was an interference and 
an embarrassment to the great and impor- 
tant plan laid out by the commissioner. He 
had explained the situation to Lt. Goldberg, 
but the lieutenant nonetheless proceeded 
with his private plan. He was therefore pe- 
nalized and later resigned. 

In an age when it grows difficult to per- 
suade high-minded men to assume public 
responsibilities, it is indeed unfortunate that 
the few heroic ones who assume the burden 
cannot be sure of the understanding support 
of right-minded people.—EDNA V. BRAUCHER, 
New York 


“Balanced, fair-minded’ 
To the Register: 

I wish to express my appreciation for the 
balanced and fair-minded appraisal of the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches [October issue], as written by 
Homer Jack, my Evanston colleague. 


My own hunch is that we will see much 


more theological flexibility within the ecu- 
menical movement during the next six years 
than was true during the years since the 
1948 Assembly at Amsterdam. 

Also, I liked the words apropos mem- 
bership in the World Council: “It has every 
right to make its own rules for member- 
ship.” This is refreshing to hear because I, 
a Congregational minister, could never quite 
understand why  Unitarians-Universalists 
wanted to be in the World Council.—RreEv. 
WALTER D. WAGONER, Evanston, IIl. 


The Question Box 


Readers of The Christian Register, Uni- 
tarian and non-Unitarian, having questions 
about Unitarianism, are invited to send 
them to “The Question Box,’ 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Questions 
will be answered either in this column or in 
a personal letter from Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield, minister of the First Unitarian 


‘Church of Philadelphia and editor of the 


Pocket Guide to Unitarianism. 


Our Fellowship Group would like to 
make Unitarianism a more active force for 
good in its community. What kinds of 
projects would you suggest? PO. 


It is said that the mark of an educated 
man is not that he knows all the answers 
but that he knows rather where answers 
may be found. I would suggest that you 
take this important question to the Exten- 
sion and Fellowships Department of the 
Division of Churches of the A.U.A. in 
order to discover what other Fellowship 
Groups are doing. I would also refer you 
to the Division of Education of the Council 
of Liberal Churches and its newly appointed 
director, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. You are 
probably familiar with Dr. Homer Jack’s 
“Primer for Social Action” and his chapter 
on “Action for Social Betterment” in A 
Pocket Guide to Unitarianism. Both these 
booklets are published by the Beacon 
Press. A study of them will suggest an- 
swers to your question and will bring to 
your attention sources from which addi- 
tional information may be secured. Inci- 
dentally, such a study will also underline 
our responsibilities and our many oppor- 
tunities for applying the principles of our 
religion to community problems. 


If the Unitarian Church stands for a re- 
ligion as “universal” as its adherents claim 
why is it that it numbers only 80,000 mem- 
bers and those almost entirely white- 
collared? M. F, 


A good question—and one to which I 
wish I knew the answer. The answer often 
given: that Unitarianism is “too intellectual” 
to appeal to great numbers of people, may 
have a grain of truth to it but it sounds 
rather snobbish. I discussed this question 
once with a Roman Catholic priest. He said 
understandingly, “I am not surprised that 
you have so few members. Your real prob- 
lem is not that you do not have an appeal- 
ing faith but that you do not know how ~ 
to draw pictures of it.” Perhaps we have 
not yet learned to tell our story and preach 
our gospel in terms that are dramatic and 
moving to those who wear collars of sundry 
colors as well as to those who collars are 
white. By the way, our membership now 
totals approximately 92,000. It is significant 
that our strength has increased 57% in the 
last fifteen years. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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EDITORIAL 


Religion and Money 


Recent thoughtful contributions to the Register concern- 
ing professional assistance to churches in fund raising, to- 
gether with the advertisement of a leading church fund- 
raising organization in the November issue, call attention 
to some of the critically-important problems of professional 
participation in local campaigns. In addition to the orthodox 
theology involved in the usual approach of such organiza- 
tions, which doubtless can be overcome, two significant 
sets of issues appear to be raised. One relates to underlying 
concepts; the other to the methods employed. 


The concept of “sacrificial giving,” which is emphasized, 
is entirely valid and calls for forceful presentation of a 
church’s needs to its constituency. Not only has this con- 
cept been entirely too rare in the thinking of liberal religious 
people, but it also takes on added significance in these times 
when the need of a firm religious and philosophical base 
for our entire democratic. system is all too evident. Our 
members should become increasingly conscious of the 
importance of the choices they are called upon to make in 
allocating time, energy, and money among competing de- 
mands. The claims of the church can hardly be over-stated. 


The other underlying concept, that “where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also,” possesses social and 
psychological validity; but it does not follow that it should 
be the principal reliance in maintaining a religious organi- 
zation. Rather, financial participation should be one among 
several ties which bind members to the church and to the 
denomination. If this one rises to a position of primacy, 
religious values will be. seriously distorted. 


It would seem to be an essential corollary of liberal 
thought that coercion of any variety is not a proper method 
for raising money or for any other purpose. Psychological 
coercion through publicity of donations is as objectionable 
as other kinds of pressure. No matter how effective it may 
be in the short run, it is hard to see how long-run weakness 
can fail to result from it; and the injustices that may arise 
are likely to be even worse. 


The advantage of outside direction of a fund-raising 
effort, in terms of both expertness and absorption of the 
pressures and controversies that may spring up, is evident. 
If this direction can be consistent with the principles of 
the church itself, well and good; but it is difficult to see 
how assurance of consistency can be obtained from an 
_ Organization that serves many different groups. Control 
ought therefore to remain within the church itself; for here 
as elsewhere, surrender of over-all values to experts who do 
not share them may be fatal. If full-scale outside participa- 
‘tion cannot be obtained without danger of such a surrender, 
expert participation probably should be limited to technical 
advice which an inside board or committee can use. 


If these observations seem drily theoretical, they never- 
theless claim their origin in the essentials of our faith. 
R.F.F. 


\ 
Theological Circles 


The Unitarians are not members of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. All the evidence 
indicates that, because of the basis formula, “the accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour,” they 
would not be admitted if they applied for membership, and 
there is no evidence that they intend to apply. This is 
altogether regrettable. The National Council exists because 
it has put into practice one of the most fundamental doc- 
trines of Unitarianism, the doctrine of tolerance. The 
National Council is a working compromise within which 
the members agree to lay aside their theological differences 
for a common cause. Some of these differences are sharp. 


The exclusion of the Unitarians thrusts the inconsistency 
of the National Council’s position into sharp relief. The 
Council exists by virtue of a very genuine tolerance of 
religious differences, yet excludes the church which above 
all others has preached and tried its best to practice a 
thoroughgoing tolerance. The Council, of course, replies 
that tolerance within the basis formula is merely the prac- 
tice of Christian brotherhood; that tolerance toward those 
who do not accept “Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Sav- 
iour,” however, would destroy the Christian faith itsel?. a 


Would that the matter were so simple. Actually, in the 
basis formula of the National Council, we are confronted 
with another illustration of the perennial human problem 
of where to draw the line. It is as if we had a set of con- 
centric theological circles. Inside any one circle all other 
circles are to be disregarded and all is to be tolerance. 
Outside that same circle, the distinctions do not matter 
because everyone is excluded anyway. The Missouri 
Lutherans, for example, believe a smaller circle should 
have been chosen than that selected by the National Coun- 
cil. Some of the individual Council members would have 
preferred a wider circle than the present one in order to 
include the Unitarians. 


The Unitarians believe in the elimination of all theo- 
logical circles of exclusion and inclusion. We think theo- 
logical differences are not a valid basis upon which to 
include and exclude Church Council members. We think 
the National Council has demonstrated this principle in 
fact. We think such existing churches as want to draw 
together in common council and for common purposes 
ought to do so and that none should undertake to examine 
the conscience of any. Let each bear witness to the truth 
that is in him and let us labor together for the worship of 


God and the service of man in mutual charity and respect. 
D. 'H. 


The Long View 


Charles Darwin, grandson of the author of the Origin of 
Species and himself a distinguished scientist, has written 
a book under the title The Next Million Years. In it he 
undertakes to explore the prospects of the human race for 
that period of time. In some respects his conclusions are 
pessimistic. Since man will still be man he will go on 
plaguing himself with many of the ills from which he now 
suffers. 


Is it unrealistic to hope that our kind is destined to 
remold the earth nearer the heart’s desire? To be sure we 
(Continued on page 25) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Martha Everett St. John 


“Not one of us knows,” wrote Albert Schweitzer, “what 
effect his life produces, and what he gives to others; that 
is hidden from us and must remain so, though we are often 
allowed to see some little fraction of it, so that we may 
not lose courage. The way in which power works is a 
mystery.” 

These words have come frequently to mind during the 
past year when word has reached us of the death of some 
man or woman whose life has been in large degree dedi- 
cated to the cause of our Unitarian faith—a layman like 
Henry D. Sharpe, of Providence, Rhode Island, whose 
loyal devotion through a long span of years was so inter- 
woven into the fabric of Unitarianism that it has become 
a part of our enduring heritage; or a minister like Earl C. 
Davis, of Petersham, Massachusetts, to whom not only 
the people of his parishes but a great host of his fellow- 
ministers looked as the well-nigh perfect example of what 
a parish minister should be. The influence of such men 
moves in mysterious ways to bring strength and courage 
to an innumerable company, many of whom cannot pos- 
sibly have guessed the real source of power. 

More recently, the death of Martha Everett St. John, 
after a lingering period of illness, brought Schweitzer’s 
words again to mind; and, because her life was both 
singularly influential in quiet ways and essentially modest 
in all its manifold activities, her passing from among us 
should not go unnoticed. She belonged to a generation just 
sufficiently removed from that which now holds the -places 
of responsibility in our churches and our denomination so 
that what we owe to them might easily be overlooked; and 
that would be a pity, for it is good for us to recognize this 
sort of indebtedness. It isn’t so much a matter of gratitude, 
whether or not we find words to express it, as of under- 
standing. 


College and the Ministry 


Ninety-one years ago, Martha Elizabeth Everett was born 
in Dover, Massachusetts. She attended a one-room country 
school and then the new Girls Latin School in Boston, 
where she took the classical course. Both girls and teachers 
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were on their mettle to prove that girls were capable of 
“taking” this kind of education, and “they worked like 
slaves.” Martha took, and passed, the examinations for 
Radcliffe College; but chose to enter Smith College from 
which she was graduated in 1888. There never was a more 
loyal college alumna, and she used to say that there never 
was a more loyal and friendly class than her own. 

Northampton is not only the seat of Smith College. It has 
a Unitarian church, also; and during her college course 
Martha Everett became engaged to the minister, Charles E. 
St. John. They were married the day after her graduation, 
and thus began one of the most perfect of marriages. In 
Pittsburgh and in Philadelphia, the Unitarian churches 
flourished under their leadership; and during the seven 
years of Mr. St. John’s work as Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association (1900-1907), his wife was his con- 
stant and indomitable helper. His health was far from 
robust, and Mrs. St. John was as competent a nurse as she 
was parish worker. He died on February 25, 1916, preach- 
ing right up to the end. The titles of two books summarize 
their ministry: Living in Earnest and The Religion of the 
Dawn. 


The International Work 


After her husband’s death, Mrs. St. John gave her 
strength and devotion to the international work of the 
General Alliance. In 1905 she had gone to Europe with 
her husband to visit Unitarian churches in Transylvania, 
Hungary, and England. At this time, Mrs. St. John also 
made contacts with religious liberals in other lands, 
especially in France, which she never lost. She became a 
sort of “living epistle” to the Unitarians of America for 
the establishing and strengthening of the ties of a world- 
wide liberal faith. The word “indefatigable” really applied 
to this valiant worker for the international cause. In one 
year she wrote 1800 letters to help keep the religious 
liberals alert to their common responsibilities. Frail in 
body, she was a tower of spiritual strength and a dynamo 
of spiritual energy! E 

There are many other things that might be said of this 
valiant Unitarian. She would travel to Mexico in search of 
health for her husband, or share with him in collecting 
shells on the beaches of Sanibel Island, or fly to Honolulu 
to spend Christmas with her son, or cross the continent to 
be present at a college reunion, or come up from Philadel- 
phia to Boston to tell a new president of the Association 
how important it was to have a good minister at Northamp- 
ton—or show the women of some church a long way from 
New England how a turkey ought to be stuffed! Although 
for nearly five years she was unable, because of illness, to 
attend its meetings, her name has remained on the list of — 
members of the World Churches Committee of the A.U.A.; 
and her spirit has been present at every meeting, to en- 
courage the rest of us, to make us ashamed when our 
enthusiasm faltered, and to renew our faith. May it be so 


for a very long time to come! 
F.M.E. 
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The Problem of Peace in the World of Today 


We must reject war for ethical reasons; virulent nationalism 


can be overcome by rebirth of the humanitarian ideal 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


THE AWARD of the Nobel Peace Prize carries with it the 
redoubtable honour of delivering this address. In choosing 
for my subject “The Problem of Peace in the World of Today,” 
I felt that I was fulfilling the wish of the founder of the Prize; 
for he himself had thought a great deal about the problem, as 
it presented itself in his lifetime, and it was with the object of 
furthering the cause of peace that he first founded the Nobel 
Prize. 


No place for justice 


I shall begin by describing the situation which faces us as a 
result of the two wars which we have recently lived through. 
Each of these wars was followed by a period of negotia- 


tion; but the statesmen who re- 
shaped the world during the 
course of these negotiations 
were not blessed with good 
fortune. They did not aim to 
create situations which might, 
in time, have resulted in an era 
of general prosperity; their 
main object was to exploit the 
consequences of victory and, if 
possible, to make them per- 
manent. Even if they had been 
able to see into the future, they 
could not have allowed them- 
selves to be guided by their 
own judgment alone; for they 
were obliged to reckon with the 
wishes of their victorious peo- 
ples, and to consider them- 
selves as the executors of those 
wishes. There was no place for 
reflection on dignity and jus- 


and for vanquished, is due to our neglect of historical reality. 
We have not taken proper notice of history; and, in conse- 
quence, we no longer know what is just—or what is useful. 

The historical problem of Europe is conditioned by the fact 
that in the distant past—and especially during what is called 
the period of the Great Invasions—invaders from the East 
penetrated farther and farther towards the west and the south- 
west, and took possession of one country after another. And 
sometimes a new wave of immigrants would live side by side 
with others who had been there for some considerable time. 

In time, these immigrant groups achieved a kind of unity. 
New boundaries were formed, and within their limits there 
arose new and relatively homogeneous “nations.” In western 
= : and central Europe this evolu- 
tion gradually resulted in what 
may broadly be considered a 
definitive grouping. The 19th 
century saw this process com- 
pleted. 

In the east and southeast, on 
the other hand, this evolution 
has not progressed so far. In 
these regions many national- 
ities live side by side; but there 
has been no fusion comparable 
to that which occurred in west- 
ern Europe. Each group has, to 
a certain extent, a claim to the 
ground on which it lives. Some 
can say that they were first on 
the scene; others that they are 
more numerous; and yet others, 
that they have put their land 
to the best use. The only prac- 
tical solution would be for them 


tice. It was all that they could 
do to make sure that their vic- 
torious peoples did not, in point 
of fact, insist on the fulfilment 
of their most outrageous de- 
mands. They had also, of 
course, to persuade the victori- 
ous Allies to offer one another 
such reciprocal concessions as 
were indispensable on occa- 
sions when their views, or their 
interests, did not coincide. 
That the present situation is 
impossible, alike for victors 


= 
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Drawing by Arthur Heintzelman 
Albert Schweitzer was awarded the 1952 Nobel Peace Prize. 
Last November, the world-renowned philosopher, musician, 
and physician went to Oslo to receive the award and to deliver 
the Nobel lecture in University Festival Hall. Dr. Schweitzer, 
who will celebrate his 80th birthday January 14, recently ac- 
cepted an honorary membership in the German Unitarian asso- 
ciation. The full text of his address is published here for the 
first time in an American periodical. It was translated at Dr. 
Schweitzer's request from his original German manuscript, (his 
oral delivery was in French) for Adam & Charles Black, Ltd., 
of London, which has published several books on and by Albert 
Schweitzer in collaboration with the Beacon Press. The text is 
being issued this month by Harper’s, under its copyright. 


to agree to live together, in the 
same territory, in a common 
national organization, accord- 
ing to a compromise acceptable 
to all. But this state of affairs 
would have had to be reached 
before the middle of the 19th 
century. For, from that period 
onwards, national _ self-con- 
sciousness became more and 
more intense; and the conse- 
quences were grave. Nations 
could no longer be guided by 
reason and historical truth. 


I} 


It was once possible to regard war as the servant of progress 


In this way, the first world war had its origins in the con- 
ditions obtaining in eastern and southeastern Europe. And in 
the new organization which has been created after two world 
wars we have the germs of a third conflict. 

Any reorganization which ignores historical reality must 
bear within itself the seeds of war. The only solution which 
can be guaranteed to last is one which aims at a just and 
objective solution in the light of historical reality. 

This reality is flouted and scorned if, when two nations have 
conflicting historical claims to a piece of territory, the claim 
of one is discounted altogether. Such claims, where European 
territory is concerned, can have only a relative value, in that 
both claimants are, in point of fact, immigrants of earlier or 
later date. 

History is also flouted by any reorganization of Europe which 
fixes new frontiers without regard to the realities of economics; 
if, for instance, we draw a new frontier in such a way that a 
port is deprived of the hinterland which nature has designed 
for it, or if we erect a barrier between an area which is rich 
in raw materials and another that is able and ready to trans- 
form those materials. Such practices lead to the establishment 
of states which are not economically self-supporting. 


A flagrant violation 


The most flagrant violation of the rights of History—and, 
above all, of the rights of Man—occurs when a people is de- 
prived of the right to the land on which it lives and has to 
move elsewhere. At the end of the second world war the vic- 
torious powers decided to impose this fate upon hundreds of 
thousands of people, and to impose them in the cruelest con- 
ditions; in this they showed how little they understood their 
task, and how unfitted they were to carry out a reorganization 
which would be reasonably equitable and might guarantee a 
more prosperous future. 

Our present situation is summed up in one fact: that the 
second world war has not been followed by any treaty of 
peace. The agreements which brought it to an end had the 
character merely of a truce; and it is because we are not able 
to reach any satisfactory formula for reorganization that we 
have to content ourselves with uncertain truces which arise 
from the needs of the moment and cannot be regarded as in 
any way permanent. 

That is the situation in which we find ourselves. And now— 
what exactly is the problem of peace in the modern world? 
Its conditions are quite new—as different from those of former 
time as is the war which we seek to avert. Modern warfare is 
fought out with weapons which are incomparably more de- 
structive than those of the past. War is, in fact, a greater evil 
than ever before. It was once possible to regard it as an evil 
to which we could resign ourselves, because it was the servant 
of progress—and was even essential to it. It could be argued 
in those days that, thanks to war, those nations which were 
strongest got the better of their weaker neighbors and thus 
determined the march of history. 

It could be said, for instance, that the victory of Cyrus over 
the Babylonians created, in the Near East, an empire superior 
in civilization to that which had gone before it: and that, in 
its turn, the victory of Alexander the Great opened the way, 
from the Nile to the Indus, for Hellenic civilization. But the 
contrary also happened: sometimes war led to the replacement 
of a civilization by one which was clearly its inferior. An 
instance of this occurred in the 7th, and at the beginning of 
the 8th century, when the Arabs conquered Persia, Asia Minor, 
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Palestine, northern Africa and Spain—countries in which the 
Greco-Roman civilization had previously held sway. 


Modern warfare is an evil 


It is clear, however, that in former times war was as often 
the servant as the enemy of progress. Modern warfare, on the 
other hand, is such that one would hesitate a long time before 
claiming that it contributes to progress. It constitutes an evil— 
and an evil far graver than in former times. 

It is worth remembering that for the generation which grew 
up before 1914, the enormous increase in the destructive 
power of modern armament was regarded as advantageous to 
humanity. It was argued that the outcome of any future con- 
flict would be settled much more quickly than in previous ages, 
and that any such wars would therefore be very brief. This 
opinion was taken for granted. 

It was also thought that the harm done by any future con- 
flict would be relatively slight, since a new element of human- 
ity was being introduced into the rules of war. This arose from 
the obligations established by the Geneva Convention of 1864 
as a result of the efforts of the Red Cross. The nations had 
entered into a mutual agreement to look after each other’s 
wounded, to ensure that prisoners of war were treated humanely, 
and to see that the civil populations were disturbed as little as 
possible. This convention did, in point of fact, have substantial 
results, and hundreds of thousands of men, civilians and com- 
batants alike, have profited by it in the last ninety years. But 
these advantages are trifling when set beside the immeasurable 
harm which has been inflicted by modern methods of death 
and destruction. There cannot, at the present time, be any 
question of “humanizing” war. 


A storm to clear the air 


Such was our faith in the brevity and relative humanity of 
any future war that the outbreak of war in 1914 was not taken 
as seriously as it should have been. It was regarded as a storm 
that would clear the political air—and also as something that 
would put an end to the armament race that was ruining every 
nation in Europe. 

Some took the war lightly, and even welcomed it for the 
profits which it would bring them. Others took a loftier, more 
serious view: the war was to be the last of its kind, the war 
to end war. Many a good man went out convinced that he 
was fighting for a future in which war would be unknown. 

In the event (and again in 1939-1945) these two theories 
proved completely erroneous. The struggle, and the destruc- 
tion, went on for years, and were waged with the completest 
inhumanity. The war, unlike that of 1870, was not fought out 
between two isolated peoples, but between two great groups 
of nations, so that the majority of the human race was drawn 
into it, and the triumph of evil was all the greater. 

Now that we know how terrible an evil war is in our time, 
we should neglect nothing that may prevent its recurrence. 
Above all, this decision must be based on ethical values: dur- 
ing the last two wars we were guilty of atrocious acts of 
inhumanity. In any future war, we shall do yet more terrible 
things. This must not be. 


Man is a superman 


Let us be brave and look the facts in the face. Man has 
become a superman. He is a superman not only because he 
has at his command innate physical forces, but because, thanks 
to science and to technical advancement, he now controls the 
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Man has become a superman—with a fatal imperfection of mind 


latent forces of Nature and can bring them, if he wishes, into 
play. When quite on his own he could only kill at a distance 
by calling upon the personal strength which enabled him to 
draw his bow: and this strength he communicated to the arrow 
by suddenly unleashing his bow. Superman, on the other hand, 
has contrived to unleash something quite different: the energy 
released by the deflagration of a particular mixture of chem- 
icals. This allows him to use a vastly more formidable pro- 
jectile; and he can send it a great deal farther. 

But this superman suffers from a fatal imperfection of mind. 
He has not raised himself to that superhuman level of reason 
which should correspond to the possession of superhuman 
strength. Yet it is this that he needs, if he is to put his gigantic 
strength to ends which are reasonable and useful, rather than 
destructive and murderous. For this reason the advance of 
science has become fatal to him, rather than advantageous. 

In this respect we must remember that the first great scien- 
tific discovery—that of the strength inherent in the detonation 
of gunpowder—originally presented itself uniquely as a way 
of killing from a distance. 

The conquest of the air, thanks to the internal combustion 
engine, was a decisive step forward for humanity. But man- 
kind at once took advantage of it to kill and destroy from a 
height. This invention forced us to acknowledge something 
that we had previously refused to admit: that the superman is 
impoverished, not enriched, by the increase in his powers. 
If he is not to expose himself to destruction from above, he 
must go underground like the beasts of the field. And at the 
same time he must resign himself to an unprecedented abase- 
ment of cultural values. 


The race is in danger 

A new stage began when it was discovered that the mon- 
strous forces liberated by the disintegration of the atom could 
likewise be put to use. Soon it became clear that bombs con- 
structed in this way were beginning to have incalculable powers 
of destruction; and that large-scale experiments might provoke 
a catastrophe that would endanger the very existence of hu- 
manity. Only now does the full horror of our position become 
clear to us. We can no longer evade the problem of the future 
of our race. 

But the essential fact which must now strike home to us 
(and it should have struck home long ago) is that inhumanity 
and the superman are indissolubly linked; the one progresses 
in step with the other. We tolerate mass-killing in wartime— 
about twenty million people died in the second world war— 
just as we tolerate the destruction by atomic bombing of whole 
towns and their populations. We tolerate the use of the flame- 
thrower which turns living human beings into flaming torches. 
We learn of these things in the news, and we judge them 
according to whether they signify a success for the group of 
nations to whom we belong, or for our enemies. When we 
admit to ourselves that they were the direct results of an act 
of inhumanity, our admission is qualified by the reflection 
that “war is war” and there is nothing to be done about it. 
In so resigning ourselves, without any further resistance, we 
ourselves become guilty of inhumanity. 
~ The important thing is that we should one and all acknowl- 
edge that we have been guilty of this inhumanity. The horror 
of that avowal must needs arouse every one of us from our 
torpor, and compel us to hope and to work with all our 
strength for the coming of an age in which war will no longer 
exist. 


These hopes, these determinations, can have one object and 
one only: the attainment, through a change of heart, of that 
state of superior reason in which we shall no longer put to 
evil uses the great power which is now at our disposal. 

The first man who had the courage to advance purely 
ethical arguments against war, and to call for those superior 
standards to which the will-to-good can give rise, was Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, in his Querella Pacis, published in 1517. In this 
he describes the plight of Peace in her search for an audience. 

Erasmus has had few successors. The idea that peace might 
be brought nearer by the affirmation of the necessity of ethics 
was dismissed as utopian. Kant was one of those who took this 
view. In his essay on Perpetual Peace, published in 1795, and 
in others of his works which touch upon the subject, he asserts 
that peace will only come about when international law is 
powerful enough to appoint a court of international arbitration, 
and to see that its judgment is binding in all conflicts between 
two or more nations. Its authority, in Kant’s view, would be 
based entirely on the ever-increasing respect with which man- 
kind would come (for purely practical reasons) to regard the 
law as such. He constantly insists, when discussing the founda- 
tion of a Society of the Nations, that ethical arguments should 
not be advanced in its favor. It should be considered, he says, 
as the natural culmination of a system of law which will, in 
time, perfect itself. This perfection will arrive, he thinks, of 
its own accord. In his opinion “Nature, that great artist,” will 
work upon mankind—very gradually, he admits, and over a 
very lengthy period of time—until the march of history and 
the sheer horror of warfare will between them persuade us all 
to agree to an international convenant to guarantee perpetual 
peace. 

The first detailed plan for a League of Nations with powers 
of arbitration was drawn up by Sully, the friend and minister 


TO HEAL THE SICK: Dr. Schweitzer examines a leper boy. 
This picture and the pictures on pages, 15 and 19 are from The 
World of Albert Schweitzer, a book of photographs by Erica 
Anderson with text and captions by Eugene Exman, which will 
be published by Harper & Brothers on January 14. 
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When we are animated by humanitarianism, we are capable of creation 


of Henri IV. It has been minutely described by the Abbé Castel 
de Saint-Pierre in three publications, of which the most im- 
portant is entitled: “A Project for Perpetual Peace between 
the sovereigns of Christendom.” Kant’s knowledge of Sully’s 
point of view is probably derived from an extract which 
Rousseau published in 1761. 

Today we have a great deal of experience from which to 
estimate the efficacy of international institutions: the history, 
that is to say, of the League of Nations, and of the United 
Nations Organization. Such bodies can render substantial serv- 
ice—by offering to mediate at the outset of any dispute, by 
taking the initiative in the creation of international enterprises, 
and by other actions of this kind, as circumstances permit. 
One of the most important achievements of the League of 
Nations was the creation in 1922 of the internationally-valid 
Nansen passport for persons who had lost their nationality as 
a result of the war. The situation of such people would have 
been grave indeed if Nansen had not proposed the institution 
of this substitute passport. And what, again, would have been 
the lot of the displaced persons, after 1945, if there had been 
no U.N.O.? 


Ethics has the power 


And yet—these two institutions have not brought about a 
state of general peace. Their efforts were bound to fail, be- 
cause the world in which they operated was in no wise bent 
upon the achievement of such a peace; and they themselves, 
being merely juridical institutions, had no power to create a 
more apposite state of mind. Ethics alone has this power. 
Kant was mistaken when he believed that ethics was unneces- 
sary to his pacific activities. We must follow the road upon 
which he did not wish to venture. 

And, what is more, we no longer have the great length of 
time on which he was counting for the evolution of peace. 
The wars of our time, unlike anything he envisaged, are wars 
of total destruction. We must act decisively, if we are to 
secure peace. We must get decisive results, and get them soon. 
Only the spirit can do this. 

But is the human spirit able to achieve those things which, 
in our distress, we must expect of it? 

We must not under-estimate its strength. Through human 
history this strength has made itself manifest. It is to the 
strength of the human mind that we owe the humanitarianism 
that is at the origin of all progress towards a higher way of 
life. When we are animated by humanitarianism we are faith- 
ful to ourselves and capable of creation. When the contrary 
state of mind takes hold of us, we are unfaithful to ourselves 
and a prey to errors of every kind. 


Dragged from the Middle Ages 


The full potentiality of the human spirit was revealed to us 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. Those European nations 
in which it was active were dragged forth, by its agency, from 
the Middle Ages; superstition, witchcraft trials, the torture- 
chamber and many another time-honored folly and cruelty 
were abolished. In the place of the old the human mind 
created those new things which never cease to astonish those 
who witness them. Whatever was and is true, and personal 
to ourselves, in our civilization can be traced to that great 
manifestation of the strength of the human mind. 

This strength later diminished—above all because the re- 
searches of science failed to establish any ethical foundation 
beneath our vastly increased knowledge of the world. Man no 
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longer knew quite in which direction he should progress. His 
ideals grew less lofty. But now today we must once again 
abandon ourselves—if we do not wish to go to our destruction 
—to that pristine strength of the human spirit. It must bring 
about a new miracle—one comparable to that which lifted 
the nations of Europe clear of the Middle Ages, but even 
greater in scope. 


A respect for life - 


The human spirit is not dead: it lives on in secret. Com- 
pelled to live on without that knowledge of the world which 
would correspond to its ethical character, it has contrived to 
do so. It has understood that it must base itself on nothing 
but the essential character of man. Now independent of all 
other knowledge, it is the stronger for that independence. It 
has come to believe that compassion, in which all ethics must 
take root, can only attain its full breadth and depth if it em- 
braces all living creatures and does not limit itself to mankind. 
Ancient ethics had not this depth, this strength of conviction; 
but beside it there now stands a new ethic—that of respect 
for life, whose validity is more and more widely acknowledged. 

Once again we are venturing to address ourselves to the 
whole nature of man, to his faculties of feeling and thought, 
and to urge him to know himself and to be faithful to that 
knowledge. Once again we seek to place our trust in the 
deepest qualities of his nature. Recent experience confirms that 
we are right in doing so. 

In 1950 there appeared a book called Documents of Hu- 
manity. It was published by certain professors at Gottingen 
University who had been caught up in the horrible mass ex- 
pulsion of East Germans in 1945, It is a book in which refugees 
describe, quite simply, how they were helped in their mis- 
fortunes by people who belonged to enemy nations and should 
therefore have been animated by hatred towards them. Rarely 
have I been so deeply affected by a book. Those who have 
lost faith in humanity should read it; it may change their 
minds. 


People rather than princes 


Whether we secure a lasting peace will depend upon the 
direction taken by individuals—and, therefore, by the nations 
whom those individuals collectively compose. This is even 
more true today than it was in the past. Erasmus, Sully, the 
Abbé Castel de Saint-Pierre and those others who, in their 
time, were preoccupied with the problem of peace had not 
to deal with whole peoples, but with princes. What they had 
in mind was the creation of a supra-national authority with 
powers of arbitration in cases where one prince fell out with 
another. Kant, in his Perpetual Peace, was the first to envisage 
a period in which peoples would govern themselves and would 
therefore have to be concerned, as sovereign bodies, with the 
problem of peace. He considered this development as a step 
forward. In his opinion, peoples would be more likely than 
princes to keep the peace, because it is they who have to 
endure all the misfortunes of war. 

Today our rulers are expected to consider themselves as 
the executors of the people’s will. But Kant’s faith in the 
people’s innate love of peace has not been vindicated. The 
“will of the people” is the will of a multitude; and, as such, 
it has not escaped the dangers of instability. Passions have 
turned it aside from the path of true reason; it has proved 
lacking in that feeling for responsibility which is vital to it. 
The worst kind of nationalism has manifested itself during the 
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two wars and is at this moment the greatest obstacle to inter- 
national understanding. 

This nationalism can only be overthrown by the rebirth, in 
all mankind, of a humanitarian ideal; attachment to one’s 
fatherland would then become natural, healthful and ideal in 
character. 


Nationalism is virulent 


Nationalism of the evil variety is virulent also in many dis- 
tant countries—above all in those which formerly were subject 
to the white nations, and have not long recovered their inde- 
pendence. They are running the risk of making this naive 
nationalism their sole ideal. Consequently there are many 
regions whose long history of peace is now in jeopardy. 

These peoples, too, will only be able to rise above their 
simple-minded nationalism if they espouse some humanitarian 
ideal. But how will the change come about? Only when the 
human spirit grows powerful within us and guides us back to 
a civilization based on the humanitarian ideal; only then will 
it act, through our intermediacy, upon those other peoples. 
All men, even the half-civilized, even the savages, are endowed 
with the faculty of compassion, and for this reason can develop 
the humanitarian spirit. There is inflammable matter within 
them: let there come a spark, and it will burst into flame. 

History shows several instances of peoples which, having 
reached a certain level of civilization, give voice to the con- 
viction that the reign of peace will eventually come to pass. 
In Palestine this belief was first propounded by the prophet 
Amos, in the 8th century B.c., and it lived on in the Jewish 
and Christian religions in the form of the hoped-for Kingdom 
of God. It forms one element in the teaching of the great 
Chinese thinkers: Confucius and Lao-Tse in the 6th century 
B.C., Mi-Tse in the 5th century, and Meng-Tse in the 4th. It 
recurs in Tolstoy, and in other European thinkers. It has been 
discounted as “utopian”; but the situation today is such that 
it must in one way or another become reality if humanity is 
not to perish. 

I am well aware that there is nothing essentially new in what 
I have been saying about the problem of peace. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that the solution is this: we should reject 
war for ethical reasons—because, that is to say, it makes us 
guilty of the crime of inhumanity. Erasmus of Rotterdam, and 
several others since his day, have proclaimed this as the truth 
to which all should rally. 


The human spirit is capable 


The only originality which I claim for myself is that not 
only do I affirm this as true, but I am convinced, intellectually 
convinced, that the human spirit in our time is capable of 
creating a new attitude of mind: an attitude based upon ethics. 
This conviction persuades me to affirm that truth anew, in the 
hope that my testimony may perhaps prevent its being set 
aside as a well-meaning form of words. People may say that 
it is “inapplicable to reality”; but more than one truth has 
long remained dormant and ineffective for no other reason 
than that nobody had imagined that it could ever have any 
application to reality. 

Only to the extent in which the peoples of the world foster 
within themselves the ideal of peace will those institutions 
whose object is the preservation of that peace be able to func- 
tion as we expect, and hope, that they will. 

Today, once again, we live in a period that is marked by 
the absence of peace; today, once again, nations feel them- 
selves menaced by other nations; today, once again, we must 
concede to each the right to defend himself with the terrible 


MEDICAL OASIS: A view of the jungle hospital at Lamba- 
rene, on the banks of the Ogowe River in French Equatorial 
Africa, which Schweitzer established in 1913. 


weapons which are now at our disposal. 

Such are the circumstances in which we await the first sign 
of that manifestation of the spirit in which we must place our 
trust. This sign can take only one form: the beginnings of an 
attempt by every nation to repair, as far as possible, the 
wrongs which each inflicted upon the other during the last 
war. Hundreds of thousands of prisoners and deportees are 
still waiting to go back to their homes; others, unjustly con- 
demned by a foreign power, still await their acquittal; these 
and many another injustice have yet to be set right. 

In the name of all those who are striving for peace, I ven- 
ture to ask the people of all nations to take the first step upon 
this new road. None of them will sacrifice, in so doing, an iota 
of the power which he needs for. his own defense. 

If, in this way, we can begin to liquidate the war which has 
just finished, a new confidence may start to arise between na- 
tions. Confidence is, in every enterprise, the supreme capital, 
without which nothing of real use can be done. It creates, in 
every sphere of life, the conditions of fruitful development. 
Once this atmosphere of trust is created we can turn to an 
equitable settlement of the problems which two great wars have 
left behind them. 

I believe that I have here given voice to the thoughts and 
hopes of millions of human beings in our part of the world 
who live in fear of a future war. May my words be understood 
in their true sense, if they happen to reach those on the far 
side of the barrier who are haunted by this same fear. 

May those who have in their hands the fate of the nations 
take care to avoid whatever may worsen our situation and 
make it more dangerous. And may they take to heart the words 
of the Apostle Paul: “If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.” His words are valid not only for 
individuals but for whole nations as well. May the nations, in 
their efforts to keep peace in being, go to the farthest limits 
of possibility, so that the spirit of man shall be given time to 
develop and grow strong—and time to act. 
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With Schweitzer in Oslo 


A weary but radiant Doctor charms 


city, speaks to world on problem of peace 


WHEN the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1952 was awarded to Albert Schweitzer, 
he was too busy to go to Oslo. The award 
was accepted in his name by the French 
Ambassador to Norway. It was inevit- 
able, however, that sooner or later Dr. 
Schweitzer should appear in person to 
deliver the expected oration. 

All through the summer and early fall 
of 1954 he worked on this important 
speech, and on November 1 he appeared 
at the Oslo railway station. He had many 
friends in Norway but this was to be his 
first visit to that country. He could have 
reached Oslo from his Alsatian home 
in a few hours by plane, but Albert 
Schweitzer has never journeyed by plane 
and probably never will. As a concession 
to the Nobel Prize committee he arrived 
in a first-class compartment very ill at 
ease, instead of traveling comfortably on 
the hard seats of his accustomed third- 
class compartment. He could not be sep- 
arated, however, from his battered old 
metal suitcase which long ago became an 
antique like his little black bow tie. 

Distinguished people came to meet 
him: Gunnar Jahn, the chairman of the 
Nobel Prize Committee; August Schou, 
the director of the Nobel Institute; the 
Baron d’Halloy, French Chargé d’Af- 
faires; Dr. Carl Semb, the internation- 
ally known professor of surgery, and 
others. But there were also many students 
and simple people old and young, who 
came to see what this great man looked 
like. 

They saw a man a little shrunken in 
his large frame, a lined face revealing 
both struggle and achievement, piercing 
eyes under shaggy brows, an untrimmed 
moustache and straggling hair, turning 
almost snow-white with the years, and 
above all else a charming, friendly 
smile. 

There was much applause as he step- 
ped down to the platform and greeted 
everyone, known and unknown, shaking 
their hands and winning their hearts. 
Many of the women wept and men swal- 
lowed hard to conceal their emotion. A 
little old lady pushed her way through 
the journalists crowding round him and 
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By CHARLES R. JOY 


placed one finger lightly on the back of 
his coat before slipping quietly away 
again. 


A flower in tribute 


On the arm of the French Chargé d’- 
Affaires, Schweitzer made his way to the 
waiting automobile, a policeman going 
before him like a drum-major, waving 
the people back to make a passage. At 
the entrance to the station another old 
lady bowed low before him, offering him 
a single flower, and saying simply: 
“Thank you from all my heart.” And the 
elegantly-uniformed French valet seized 
the moment to rush the dilapidated 
valise into the concealment of the trunk 
at the back of the car. 

When he reached the luxurious suite 
which had been reserved for him in the 
Grand Hotel, he was moved to find a 
greeting from King Haakon VII, vases 
of lovely flowers, and copies of all of his 
books published in Norwegian. Among 
the latter was one recently issued and ad- 
vertised in Oslo as “a new book by AI- 
bert Schweitzer,’ although it was his 
famous Philosophy of Civilization, the 
first volume of which appeared in Ger- 
man thirty years ago. 


Bouquets were banished 


In the morning when I called on him 
in his hotel, I realized that Schweitzer 
had not changed since I last saw him. 
As far as possible, he had transformed 
his hotel bedroom into a replica of his 
study at Lambarene and Gunsbach. At 
one small table his devoted secretary, 
Mme. Emmy Martin, was busily writing 
answers by hand to the innumerable let- 
ters of congratulation. Hovering about, 
to answer the telephone and to guard 
the door, was his American photographer 
and friend, Miss Erica Anderson, who 
has become in these recent months al- 
most a member of the Schweitzer house- 
hold. At a small table, exactly the size 
of his work-table at home, sat Dr. 
Schweitzer, reading half-aloud the speech 
on which he had labored so long. He was 
uncomfortable in an upholstered chair, 
and longed for the hard wooden chair of 


Gunsbach and Lambarene, to which at 
the age of seventy he had added as a 
concession to the oncoming years a thin, 
stuffed pad. A great be-ribboned bas- 
ket of fruit sent to his room that morn- 
ing had been relegated to the bathroom. 
(“What can I do with all that fruit?) 
The flowers which greeted his arrival had 
also been banished to outer darkness. 
(“Cut flowers trouble me. They give me 
a headache. I hate to see them wither.”) 
Subsequent Norwegian callers, embarras- 


~sed to see that he had no flowers in his 


room, tried to atone for his hosts’ ap- 
parent forgetfulness by having some des- 
patched immediately. Bouquet after bou- 
quet, they all suffered the fate of the first. 

Dr. Schweitzer was restless in the 
midst of all this comfort, bothered by 
the many interruptions. “I am weary 
enough to weep,” he said to me. Yet 
he would not spare himself when he 
could. While I was there the telephone 
rang. Erica Anderson answered it and 
could have handled the problem easily 
herself. Someone wanted him to give a 
radio address, which he has consistently 
refused to do. The caller was persistent 
and was blaming Miss Anderson for the 
adverse decision. “But it’s so simple,” 
he was saying. “While he is talking to 
the reporters, he can speak at the same 
time into the microphone.” He could 
not understand what was to Schweitzer 
the great difference between talking di- 
rectly to the people around him and 
talking through this miserable, modern 
gadget to a vast, invisible audience. Miss 
Anderson understood his feeling and was 
trying to interpret it to the man on the 
telephone. She had not been talking more 
than half a minute before Dr. Schweitzer 
was looking up from his manuscript and 
participating in the conversation. To me 
it was an amusing kind of back-seat 
driving. 

There was a knock on the door. Miss 
Anderson went to answer it and was 
explaining to the callers that Dr. Schweit- 
zer could not be disturbed at the 
moment, when Dr. Schweitzer himself 
poked his head around the corner to see 
who was there and bid them enter. So it 
was all through his stay in Oslo. 

Yet Schweitzer has remarkable powers 
of recuperation and relaxation. That 


Charles R. Joy, friend and translator of 
Albert Schweitzer, attended the Oslo 
ceremonies as a correspondent for the 
Register. “No other American publica- 
tion, religious or secular,” he writes, 
“had its own special representative at this 
significant occasion.” Dr. Joy, who served 
Unitarian pulpits in New England and 
Ohio before beginning his career in in- 
ternational relief work, stopped in Oslo 
on his way to Ethiopia and Kenya, where 
he is to begin his work as CARE’s new 
executive for African affairs. 


AT UNIVERSITY HALL: Dr. Schweitzer awaits the opening of the ceremonies with 
his wife and Gunnar Jahn (right, front), chairman of Norway’s Nobel Peace Prize 


Committee. Religious News Service Photo. 


evening when I had the privilege of din- 
ing with him in his room with one other 
very intimate friend from South Africa 
and the two members of his official staff, 
he was once again at ease. “Why,” he 
said, looking around, “this is just like 
our table at Gunsbach.” And it was very 
much like that, the confusion of the day 
over, no engagements for the evening to 
think about, an opportunity to be his 
old, simple, genial self again, to chat, 
to joke, to laugh. There was a good deal 
of fun about the fish that Miss Anderson 
had ordered. She had had an idea that 
these particular fish with the strange 
Norwegian name were small, and had 
ordered one apiece for the five of us. 
Actually when they appeared they were 
like small whales. As we ate I noticed 
that the ice-water was sitting on the radi- 
ator to be warmed. 

Before the dinner I had the pleasure 
of presenting to him, in the name of the 
American Animal Welfare Institute, a 
copy in solid gold of the medal which 
has been created in his honor and which 
will be awarded annually to the person 
who in the judgment of the Institute has 
done the most for the welfare of our 
animal friends. It is a beautiful medal 
bearing on one side a bas-relief of Al- 
bert Schweitzer and his dog Chut-Chut, 
and on the other, the words so central 
in Schweitzer’s ethics, “Reverence for 
Life,” with the heads of a cat, a cock, a 
dove, a dog, a rat, a monkey, a squirrel 
and a chicken. Dr. Schweitzer was very 
much pleased. It delights him to think 
that his teaching about consideration for 
animals is helping to lighten their suffer- 
ing. 

The next day was the climactic one in 
the ceremonies. At 2 a.m. young people 


were waiting in line to secure tickets 
for the address at 5:30 in the afternoon. 
Within a few minutes after the distribu- 
tion of tickets began in the morning all 
available seats were taken for the great 
Festsala of the University. At 5:15 every 
place was filled, and hundreds of people 
stood at the back of the stately white- 
marble hall. A few minutes later Dr. 
Schweitzer entered, and was immediately 
pounced upon by the photographers. He 
was dressed in an afternoon coat, more 
dignified than I had ever seen him before. 
His hair was combed back neatly away 
from his forehead and remained there 
until he began to pass his fingers through 
it, when at once it fell forward into its 
accustomed place. Like hawks, the cam- 
eramen watched him, waiting for any 
particularly interesting pose, his hand to 
his chin, his face turned to glance at the 
expectant audience, his eyes turned to- 
wards the paintings on the walls. 


At exactly 5:30 the audience rose and 
the King entered, accompanied by his 
granddaughter, the Princess Astrid, her 
companion, and a military aide. I had 
a very good chance to see the king 
as he sat in an arm-chair in the center 
aisle only five feet away from me. He 
was tall and spare and erect, with a small 
moustache, scanty hair and a strong and 
kindly face. 

After the proper introduction by the 
chairman of the Nobel Prize Committee, 
Dr. Schweitzer took his place before the 
microphones he had done his best to 
escape, taking with him the manuscript of 
his address tied together with the usual 
piece of string. As a courtesy to the 
French people and the official represen- 
tative of the country of which he is a 
citizen, he spoke in French. From the 


point of view of\the audience, this was an 
unfortunate choice. Very few understood 
him. German, his other language, would 
have been understood by most. Dr. 
Schweitzer was not an effective speaker 
with his manuscript. He seldom looked 
up from it; his voice was not strong and 
had little resonance; his inflections were 
regular and monotonous. The occasion 
was too important for extemporaneous 
utterance, but Dr. Schweitzer would have 
made a much more dynamic impression 
if he had spoken directly from his heart. 


‘A new Messiah’ 

For Oslo, at least, it was not what Dr. 
Schweitzer said in his formal address that 
made the deepest impression. Rather it 
was what he said to the reporters, the 
answers to simple questions by simple 
people, his general appearance, and the 
aura that has come to gather around him. 
The people who went to the station to 
meet him expected to see a new Messiah. 
The man who stepped down from the 
railway carriage looked instead like a 
peaceful old farmer, who had just donned 
his ill-fitting, best clothes to visit the big 
city. But when he began to speak to 
them there came a change. He spoke 
with authority. Even when he talked 
about practical things he talked like a 
philosopher. His words were weighted. 

The people who conversed with 
Schweitzer were interested primarily in 
three things: his comments upon the 
African scene, his life, his books. 

Concerning political developments in 
Africa he was very reticent. “As an old 
doctor,” he said, “I cannot give any com- 
plete answers to political questions. 
There is a new impetus in the world 
which is evident in Africa as elsewhere. 
It is the movement for emancipation. 
This movement is only at its beginning 
in Africa and no one can foresee its 
complete development. Only history can 
decide whether the peoples of Africa can 
master their problems or whether it 
would be better for the colonial powers 
to continue their rule. Personally, I am 
convinced that the people in the colonies 
cannot get along without us. 


‘Work is the cornerstone’ 

“It is easy to criticize the colonial 
governments. It is easy to say that they 
are there to exploit the people, but this 
does not accord with my own experience. 
The French authorities have tried to 
work as teachers and as guardians of the 
people, and the merchants, educators, 
missionaries, and physicians have done a 
very good job in the colonies. In my own 
opinion, a formal education is not of 
paramount importance to the native. 
First of all we must teach him to labor 
with his hands, to build his life firmly 
on the soil, to construct better houses 
than the frail bamboo huts he now lives 
in. Work is the cornerstone of civiliza- 
tion, and it is this civilization of ours 
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He slipped through the back door to play a Bach fugue 


that we must bring to the African.” 
‘This is my destiny’ 

Concerning his own life he said: “If 
I should have to live again I should take 
the same path, for this is my destiny. 
Every man must follow his own vocation. 
If he does not do that he will not be at 
ease within himself. Personally I have 
changed from music, theology and phil- 
osophy to medicine. Years ago when I 
saw an article in a French missionary 
magazine about the need of a doctor in 
the Gabun I felt that this was a call to 
me. And so I answered it. 

“My destiny has not always been an 
easy one. I have had many difficulties. 
I have been troubled by the lack of 
money, by the lack ofttimes of efficient 
helpers. Yet I belong to the privileged 
few who have been able to follow the 
ideals of their youth, and I am deeply 
thankful. My way is, of course, not 
the only way, but for me I am sure it 
has been the right way.” 

When Dr. Schweitzer was asked by a 
probing reporter what this destiny was 
of which he spoke so much, he could not 
answer. “It is something,” he said, “that 
we cannot really explain. This is one of 
the biggest and most painful mysteries 
of life. We only know that we who feel 
ourselves to be in accord with this des- 
tiny, whatever it is, have very much 
to be grateful for.” 


Leisure is rare 


Dr. Schweitzer was asked about the 
new books the world is expecting from 
him, particularly the third volume of his 
Philosophy of Civilization, and the King- 
dom of God, which will be his religious 
testament. He replied: “There are still 
many things that I want to finish, but 
the war has retarded me. It was very 
difficult to get doctors and nurses during 
the war. But if I may keep my health I 
will work on these books and try to finish 
them. It is my great hope that I may 
succeed. It will take some time to com- 
plete the last volume of my book on phil- 
osophy, for I do not want to have in it 
a single superfluous word. All day long 
at the hospital I am longing for a mo- 
ment of leisure when I can be by myself 
and work, but these moments are rare.” 

I had been expecting that during his 
Oslo stay, Dr. Schweitzer would give an 
organ recital, but he announced. upon 
arrival that he would not touch a key 
while in the city. He was too hard- 
pressed, too exhausted. In the end, how- 
ever, he could not resist the temptation. 
For some time he had been in corres- 
pondence with Elvind Groven, an Oslo 
composer and organist, concerning a new 
organ which the latter had invented ac- 
cording to certain mathematical princi- 
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ples, and which has been described as 
the final solution to the century-old prob- 
lem of securing pure tones in all octaves. 
And the day after the Peace Prize ad- 
dress, Schweitzer slipped through the 
back door of Trinity Church and, to a 
small audience that had been quietly no- 
tified, he played a Bach fugue on the 
new organ. 


‘He stands as number one’ 


A number of people were stopped on 
the street and asked: “What would you 
do if you met Albert Schweitzer? What 
do you think about him?” 

Said the first: “I should bow down into 
the dust. Among human beings he stands 
as number one. I cannot describe what 
it is I admire about him, but if only 
everyone could be like him, particularly 
the politicians!” 

Said the second: “I have not read his 
books, but this is not necessary, since 
the greatness of this man consists in the 
fact that he has made himself known 


by his deeds.” 

Said the third: “Isn’t it strange that 
the whole world is surprised when a 
man does exactly what all of us ought to 
do?” 

Said the fourth: “From all that I have 
heard about him I can hardly believe that 
he has anything in common with ordi- 
nary people like me. If more of his spirit 


. were in the world everything would be 


all right.” \ 

Said the fifth: “He is the great man of 
the people in a troubled world. His un- 
selfishness is unequalled in our time.” 

Said the sixth: “I don’t know what I 
should do if I should meet him. Perhaps I 
should just wish that I were like him.” 

In general the feeling in Norway is 
that the Nobel Peace Prize has never 
been more fittingly bestowed. People are 
wondering whom the committee will find 
next year worthy to follow this truly 
great man. 

Albert Schweitzer has become in his 
own day a living legend. 


fs religion: a reality, not a profession 
By SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


I am glad to have this opportunity of 
paying my tribute of admiration to the 
many-sided activities of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. I have been a student of his 
writings for many years and can testify 
to their great importance and wide in- 
fluence. 

What appeals to me specially is his 
insistence on spiritual religion. The great 
prophets of the world call upon us to 
seek the truth and practice of love. I re- 
member a sentence in Schweitzer’s early 
writings, where he says that rationalism 
free from assumptions ends in mysticism. 
Mysticism requires us to bring about an 
inward change. The human being must 
be made into a new man. He is the raw 
material for- an inner evolution. As he 
is, man is incomplete, imperfect, unfin- 
ished. He has to reach inner completion 
through a new understanding. This 
completion, this renewal, cannot be 
achieved by outer compulsion. Man must 
evolve by his own insight, in and from 
himself. This is the meaning of repent- 
ance, meta-noia. 


No ‘automatic evolution’ 


There is no such thing as an auto- 
matic evolution of man. His development 
does not happen according to the laws 
of heredity and natural selection. It is 
bound up with conscious effort. Those 
who have evolved or realized their latent 
possibilities serve as examples and guides 


to others. ; 

The practical outcome of inward evo- 
lution, of insight into reality, is rever- 
ence for all life. Brotherhood of life be- 
comes our ethical norm. Abhaya and 
ahimsa, in the words of the Upanisads, 
prajna and karuna in the words of the 
Buddha, understanding and compassion, 
wisdom and love are the central simplici- 
ties of religion. Love God and love your 
neighbor, says Jesus. . 


We aim at conformity 


Many of us who profess to be religious 

are only nominally so. Religion is, with 
most people, a matter of inheritance and 
good form. We aim at conformity, play 
for safety, and pay our allegiance to the 
State or the surrounding mores. Religion 
is not a burning conviction which trans- 
forms our whole life and frees us from 
narrow group loyalties. When we come 
across a great spirit for whom religion 
is a reality, not a profession, we salute 
him. Such a one who deserves our hom- 
age is Albert Schweitzer. May his life 
and example inspire us to lead truly re- 
ligious lives. 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, former In- 
dian Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., has 
been vice-president of the Republic of 
India since 1952. He was for many years 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at Oxford University, and is 
widely known as a philosopher. 


‘Our member in the 


Spiritual Parliament of Mankind 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER is an ordi- 
nary man doing extraordinary things. In- 
spiration is not lacking but it is sweat 
and purpose, hallowed by consecration, 
that makes him great. 

Followers of great men are often bores 
because, other than in piety, we dislike 
untempered adulation; we prefer to meet 
our great men in their garden togs rather 
than in formal dress. If sin makes hotter 
news than goodness, the biographer of 
Schweitzer is at instant disadvantage. 
There are no red passages: little Freud- 
ian, little Marxian, nothing to hate. His 
life story never startles, if related as it 
unfolded. His biography, like the Missis- 
sippi in broad, sure majesty, just goes 
rollin’ on—fed by his numerous tributary 
interests. 

His own Life and Thought is still bet- 
ter than any biography, for to write ade- 
quately of him is a big job. To set his 
many activities into the decades that 
gave them birth, to show how much he 
was part of yet in advance of his time, 
to relate this to his sixty years of public 
service, then to set all within the mental 
spiritual development of Albert Schweit- 
zer, who will or can do this? 

Maybe the writer is now doing his 
schoolboy essay. Often the task creates 
the man. 


‘Man was about to find his soul’ 


It was the task that created Schweitzer. 
Heredity and environment provided the 
apt worker. He was born in The Manse, 
a handicap or a very good start. He 
enjoyed his boyhood where French and 
German cultures shook hands; better 
still, he said his prayers where Luther 
and The Pope lived in one church; best 
of all he came when modern man was 
about to find his soul. 

Molded, as much as he molded, he 
became the spiritual voice of United 
Europe: the spiritual precedes the politi- 
cal. 

To write an adequate life story the 
writer must be versed in European litera- 
ture, music, theology, philosophy, tropi- 
cal medicine, agriculture. He must not 
overwrite lest he be false: he must not 
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underwrite else he will be dull. He must 
make simple words speak difficult 
thought in thrilling manner. This needs 
art. 


The peasant thinking hard 


The biographer must know his 
Goethe, Wilhelm Meister as well as 
Faust, with knowledge of Chinese and 
Indian thought, else he will not be able 
to appraise why Schweitzer remains a 
Christian, as assuredly he does. To write 
this so that the reader does not need a 
cup of tea needs skill. 

To take him too far from the com- 
mon life of Alsace would be wrong. He 
is the peasant thinking hard. He knows 
much that the clever have written, can 
create erudite phrases of his own, yet 
the mud of God’s Acre is thick upon his 
boots. He remains a peasant thinking on 
death—and life: he is western history 
giving birth to a new idea. 


As a father and grandfather, he 1s 
normal. His daughter on her way to the 
dentist says, “Look, there’s Daddy.” This 
must be told, with affection but little 
sentiment. 

As a husband, sharing intellectual 
companionship, listening to a_ bright 
young lady comment on his writings, as 
a doctor sharing a life of hardship with 
the trained nurse, this must all be re- 
lated, but with reticence: he never wears 
his heart upon his sleeve. But Madame 
Schweitzer must be in the picture else it 
is not an adequate portrait. 

To subordinate all this to his spiritual 
development is a difficult yet essential 
work if he is to survive his death. No 
one lives in history unless others keep 
alive his life and thought. Saints are 
sanctified in the memory of man by the 
writers who tell the story in the vernacu- 
lar of later days. 

It is desirable that someone show how 
he led the Christian Church to a full 
awareness of the Jesus of history: Jesus 
as he might have been interviewed by 
Reuter. But he has done more. He 
showed Paul leading the Jesus of Galilee 
into history. This is his abiding theologi- 
cal work. We see the early Church think 
its way through the thought of the time 
till it fashions a redemption that will 
elevate the centuries. 

No writer has come within ten miles 
of doing this. 


Tempo is taste 


Whether Schweitzer is too fast or too 
slow in playing Bach will never be set- 
tled. Tempo is taste. From Russian fu- 


‘A NEW DIMENSION’: Albert Schweitzer listens to a playback of his organ record- 
ing in the sound truck at Gunsbach. Photo by Erica Anderson. 
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‘No one who understands Schweitzer asks why he went to Africa’ 


neral music to American jazz is only an 
airplane trip these days. 

As an authority on organ-building, he 
may create a new ear in Europe which 
may ask for new instruments. Or a new 
awareness of the truth in his emphasis 
may send thousands to listen to Bach on 
the old organs. In either instance his 
work will have served well. 

As an interpreter of Bach it will be 
long before he is superseded. Any writer 
who would show the whole Schweitzer 
must give chapter and verse concerning 
Bach appreciation in 1910, then show 
how change came as a result of his book. 
That he gave Bach as a pictorial mu- 
sician to Europe is known but it is not so 
well known how he changed the musical 
appreciation of his generation. 


* * * 


It may be that the young doctor in 
Lambarene did not fully realize what his 
philosophy tries to do. It may be that 
this awareness, as it has deepened, is rea- 
son why the third volume delays its com- 
ing. Like the aging Goethe, his grasp of 
the universal is now so vast that he can 
scarce complete, to his satisfaction, his 
second part. 

As a history of western thought, every 
chapter of his Ethics is a Baedeker guide 
to the thinkers of a century, yet always 
with direct intent. He does not lead 
through a dead museum: he shows the 
living past, raises thinkers from their 
graves, gently sets them back again, then 
sets forth his own view of life and mys- 
tery. 

Chapters eighteen to twenty-two are 
Albert Pilgrim setting out toward a 
wicker gate. Only tomorrow can give 
judgment whether this book, with its 
third volume still hung on the line, will 
go via the market stall to the pulping 
mill, or will become the moral content 
of numerous schoolbooks read by the 
grandchildren of modern man. 


No good conduct prize 


I find but one fault in him: it is seri- 
ous. He tells that people today are a poor 
lot. Yet this wrongness is but tribute to 
his earnestness. 

It is doubtful if modern war kills as 
high a percent of people as were killed 
by war in earlier centuries. On other 
counts this generation is worthy, kind, 
even generous. The victors were fair to 
the defeated. Modern man is kind to ani- 
mals, poverty is almost whacked, pain 
is being overcome. All this is good. 

Our generation may not take the good 
conduct prize from history yet we are 
not the dunce, or the blackguard, of the 
150 generations we know. Best evidence 
of widespread goodness is the strong ad- 
miration of Schweitzer, and the many 
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others like him. 
* * * 


Some years ago this present writer 
went to Strassburg to collect stories. He 
found one story, for Schweitzer is as nor- 
mal as most folks in the telephone direc- 
tory. A simple home opened wide its 
door when it knew the visitor’s intent. 
The woman could tell nothing about 
their young parson, by that time age fifty 
and famous, other than that, in the in- 
timacy of their home, he prayed like The 
Savior. 

This unknown writer must show him 
as a good parson, like many parsons, 
doing a humble job well, chosen, much 
to his surprise, for world fame. But the 
young man that bore the mark of God 
upon his brow was simply a hard-work- 
ing parson that preached short sermons. 

If Madame and Dr. Schweitzer should 
read this essay they would smile: then the 
old Doctor would wink—he is master of 
the wink. Yet if this present writer could 
go again to Gunsbach unannounced, the 
old man, with his remarkable facility for 
names and faces, would smile and wel- 
come and Madame would be gracious. 

Together, the old Doctor and the visi- 
tor would walk by night, in silence, aware 
of Kant’s twin values. Quietly they would 
go to the church: there, Bach would be 
played. 3 

Rising early in the morning, ever a 
peasant, remembering the last work of 
Faust, Schweitzer would pack his bag 
that he might return to Lambarene, there 
to turn the wilderness into an orange 
grove, taking pain from the suffering na- 
tive, with special care for the leper, the 
insane, and the animal world. - 

No one who understands Schweitzer 
asks why he went to Africa. Good as 
his four books are, Lambarene is greater. 
Wisely, history is as interested in act as 
in ink, 

‘Readers are drawn to goodness’ 


In a time when not all writers set the 
halo upon the forehead, when biography 
is often brilliant as Hollywood but is 
not all sunlight, it is health-giving to 
know that one writer was doing a sound 
job of hard work in a hot place. Few 
pt a SEE SS AS 
Magnus Ratter, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Capetown, South Africa, is the 
author of Albert Schweitzer: Life and 
Message, published by Beacon Press. This 
essay and the one by Mr. Radhakrishnan 
(p. 18) were taken from Salute to Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer: A Festschrift Com- 
memorating his Eightieth Birthday, 
edited by Dr. Homer A. Jack for Dr. 
Schweitzer. Orders through friends of Al- 
bert Schweitzer, 1405 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 


friends, in 1918, thought he would see 
1955, much less be a world name. 

In a time when some writers indulged 
a self-undress, he wrote with an objec- 
tive discipline concerning his private life 
that is Hebraic in its austerity, and very 
satisfying. Readers are drawn to good- 
ness though fascinated by sin. 


* * * 


If this unknown writer could exfoliate 
the three seeds Schweitzer’ has germi- 
nated, he would do a service. 

A new awareness of Jesus comes 
slowly to life. Its central themes are the 
Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, 
neighborly and family love: political 
implications in the one, mystical mean- 
ings in the other. The Lord’s Prayer and 
the Beatitudes must return to their own 
century before they come back to this 
century with fresh aptness. 

Piety now finds new meanings in the 
last words of Jesus, “My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” An experience that 
repeats itself, in differing historical set- 
ting, in every generation: from Jerusalem 
and Calvary to Gettysburg and The 
Theatre is a direct journey. 

Through music modern man now en- 
ters into a world where nationalism, 
color prejudice, and personal sin do not 
exist. More than ever a few people enjoy 
aural dreams while many concert-goers 
follow the architectonic in music; whereas 
the multitude can, as yet, only enjoy the 
melody. 

In his work on Bach, Schweitzer has 
done more than write the story of a 
musical life, he has done more than show 
that architecure is frozen music, music 
is flowing architecture. He has made 
clear a new dimension in aesthetic ex- 
perience. 


* * * 


Near to sending atomic power on 
peaceful mission, at the very moment 
of making obsolete coal and oil, modern 
man finds his life purpose rephrased; 
inner perfection is shown to lead to social 
responsibility. 


Good lives are many 


If man is an animal that thinks about 
yesterday, today, tomorrow—history, 
mysticism, prophecy—he can no longer 
think that a good God created the bees 
because they give honey, a bad God 
created the mosquito because they carry 
malaria. Modern man must think out a 
modern faith, setting good and evil in 
their true relationship in the human, ani- 
mal and mineral kingdom always aware 
the kingdoms blend at the frontiers. 

In the philosophy of Reverence for 
Life, with an apt but not a final phrase, 

(Continued on page 25) 


BEHIND THE NEWS 


Liberal Book Week — January 16-23 


‘Books that will not burn’: liberal religious 


publishing begins 5th century with vigor 


TO READ a thoughtful book by an 
honest man in the pursuit of truth has 
been, for the religious liberal, a religious 
act. Sometimes such books—and the men 
who wrote them—have been burned. But 
the ideas could not be destroyed: they 
rose from the ashes to influence the minds 
of men who came after. These were 
books of courage; controversial books 
that spoke out fearlessly against en- 
trenched power and dogmatism. They 
proved—in a sense—to be immortal. 

They were the missionaries for what 
later became religious liberalism: books 
can go where men cannot. 


‘With wicked obstinacy’ 


In 1531, a youth of twenty wrote a 
book in rough Latin, On the Errors of 
the Trinity. Its influence spread through 
Switzerland, Germany, and northern 
Italy. Luther called it “an abominably 
wicked work,” and it was so successfully 
suppressed that twenty years later no one 
could find a copy to use at the author’s 
trial for heresy. This man was Servetus, 
first Unitarian martyr. He died at the 
stake in October 1553—for the right to 
publish the truth as he saw it. The 
Geneva Syndics decreed: 

Thou, Servetus, hast... put forth a 
false and heretical doctrine, and .. . with 
a malicious, and wicked obstinacy, conti- 
nued to spread and publish it, as far as 
to print books against God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in short 
against the true foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion, endeavoring to cause a dis- 
turbance in the Church of God... we 
condemn thee, Michael Servetus, to be 
bound and carried to the place called 
Champel, and there to be fastened to a 
post, and burnt alive with thy books... 
to give an example to others, who would 
do the like. 


Trinitarians were outraged 


Then came Castellio, whose book 
Contra libelum Calvini criticized Calvin, 
who had burned Servetus. Said Castellio: 
“To burn a man alive does not defend a 
doctrine, but slays a man.” 

_ In Transylvania the press was the main 
instrument for furthering the ideas of 
religious liberalism. The only Unitarian 
monarch in history, King John Sigis- 
mund, in the late sixteenth century pro- 
vided for Transylvanian Unitarians, and 
debates over the doctrine of the Trinity 


By Jeannette E. Hopkins 
were circulated throughout the country. 
Francis David and others, in 1566, pub- 
lished The False and True Knowledge of 
God, which so outraged the Trinitarians 
that they tried—but in vain—to destroy 
all the copies. Unitarians were persecuted 
after King John’s death; but the press was 
taken to another place, and despite op- 
pression Unitarian publishing did not 
cease. 

Beginning in 1585, many Unitarian 
books came from the Rakow press in 
Poland—the first official Unitarian press. 
(Later its printer was prosecuted for is- 
suing a book against the dogma of the 
Trinity and his press was confiscated. ) 

In 1605 The Racovian Catechism 
(named for the Rakow press) was pub- 
lished. In six editions and four languages 
—Latin, German, Dutch, English—this 
small book was to circulate throughout 
Europe for two centuries. “Beyond 
doubt,” says Wilbur, “it did more than 
any other book ever published (except the 
New Testament itself) to spread Uni- 
tarian ways of thinking about religion.” 

The English Calvinist king, James I, 
ordered the burning of the Polish Raco- 
vian Catechism in 1614. But it kept re- 
appearing. “The flames,” says Wilbur, 
“were unable to keep Socinian books 
from coming into the country.” 

By 1640 England had become con- 
cerned about the new religious liberalism. 
The Presbyterian-dominated Parliament 
passed laws against “the damnable and 
cursed heresy,” forbidding the importa- 
tion, printing, or circulation of Unitar- 
ian books. 


Not adverse to controversy 
The next unofficial Unitarian press ap- 
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peared in England in 1783—the Society 
for Promoting the Knowledge of the 
Scriptures. It was succeeded in 1791 by 
the first official English Unitarian press— 
the Unitarian Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Practice of 
Virtue by the Distribution of Books. 
Among its leaders were Joseph Priestley, 
the theologian and scientist, who was to 
come to America in search of freedom 
after the burning of his laboratory and 
library, and Theophilus Lindsey, for 
whom the English Unitarian publishing 
house of today is named. The establish- 
ment of this “Book Society,” as it was 
called, marked the first real separation of 
the Arians (whose beliefs traced back to 
those of the fourth-century heretic 
Arius) and the Unitarians; for the Arians 
“were averse to controversy” while the 
Unitarians were not. 

Unitarian tracts were first published in 
the United States in 1806 during the 
presidential term of Thomas Jefferson— 
a Unitarian who had put his pen to one 
of mankind's basic documents in the heri- 
tage of freedom, the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


To inculcate correct views 


In the autumn of 1824, thirty or forty 
of the leading men of Boston, members 
of the Anonymous Association, had met 
to consider the importance of distribu- 
tion of Unitarian books. They prepared 
a resolution asking for measures to unite 
“the efforts of liberal-minded persons to 
give greater efficiency to the attempt to 
extend a knowledge of Unitarian princi- 
ples by means of the public press.” Not 
everyone at the meeting was in favor of 
using the press to spread Unitarian ideas. 
One man thought the ideas ought not to 
spread too fast; another called the pro- 
posal dangerous and unbecoming to lib- 
eral Christians; a leading merchant ex- 
pressed his fear that Unitarianism would 
become popular and, if popular, then in- 
tolerant. But those who believed in the 
plan proved more persuasive in the end. 
The result was the American Unitarian 
Association, formed by the Berry Street 
Conference of Ministers on May 25, 
1825. It proposed “to publish and distrib- 
ute books and tracts inculcating correct 


EVOLUTION OF THE BEACON PRESS TRADEMARK 


views of religion in such a form and at 
such a price as shall afford all an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with 
Christian truth.” 

Then, in February, 1854, the president 
of the Association, Dr. S. K. Lothrop, 
made an important and far-reaching an- 
nouncement: under stimulus from 
George Ellis of The Christian Register, 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association proposed to 
raise $50,000 “to be employed in the 
printing, distribution and sale of religious 
books and pamphlets.” 

Dr. Lothrop presented to the meeting 
“A Circular of the American Unitarian 
Association respecting the Book and 
Tract Fund.” The delegates, comparing 
the sales of Channing’s books and Henry 
Ware’s with “our most popular American 
authors,” and finding that the Unitarian 
authors stood up well under comparison, 
concluded that there was a “general de- 
sire to read Unitarian books.” Indeed, 
Dr. Lothrop said, there existed “an 
urgent call for liberal works that would 
meet the spiritual needs of the age.” 

A resolution was offered and immedi- 
ately adopted: 

Whereas, the extensive diffusion of 
large and cheap editions of our best 
theological and religious books would be 
an important service to our generation, 
and to the cause of Christian truth; and 
whereas, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has, in years, past, engaged to 
some extent in this work, and can easily 
direct to it more comprehensive and 
efficient efforts, if entrusted with the 
means; therefore, 

Resolved, that its friends be invited to 
cooperate in raising fifty thousand dol- 
lars, to be employed by the Executive 
Committee in promoting the great ob- 
jects of the Association in such ways as 
they may deem best, and more especially 
as capital for the printing, sale, and dis- 
tribution of religious books. 

But without waiting for the $50,000 
($21,000 was reported in hand at the 
1855 annual meeting), the American 
Unitarian Association, in 1854, issued 
the first book to be published officially 
under its own imprint—Grains of Gold; 
or, Select Thoughts on Sacred Themes, 
by the Rey. Cyrus A. Bartol, Jr., minister 
of Boston’s West Church. 


Funds were a necessity 


To Samuel A. Eliot, who became 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in 1898, funds for Unitarian 
publishing were a vital necessity—‘an 
effective investment for the cause of pure 
religion and _ higher civilization in 
America.” Dr. Eliot carried on his cru- 
sade relentlessly year after year and in 
1901 calied for capital funds of $100,000 
to be devoted to Unitarian publishing. 
His conviction gradually aroused the 
enthusiasm of other denominational 
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leaders and, in 1902, a Publication Agent 
was appointed and an expanded program 
was launched. Livingston Stebbins, the 
first agent, in that same year introduced 
a new imprint, the Beacon Press. 

The annual report for 1902 announced 
the publication of thirteen new books: 
“It is the purpose of the department to 
broaden its scope by publishing books 
dealing with ethical, sociological, philan- 
thropic and similar subjects, as well as 
those of a more strictly religious charac- 
ter. We desire our imprint to stand for 
the best books of practical service in 
these fields of human endeavor.” Unita- 
rians have always found religion to be in- 
clusive rather than exclusive. 

In 1906 the quotation “In luce veri- 
tatis’ (in the light of truth) appeared 
under the beacon symbol, and it remains 
today in the Beacon Press catalog. 

The Commission of Appraisal in 1936 
laid down recommendations which ush- 
ered in not only a new era of growth, 
strength, and confidence in the liberal re- 
ligious movement, but also an expansion 
of liberal publishing. Under the chair- 
man, Rev. Frederick May Eliot of St. 
Paul, the Commission reported hearty 
approval of the work of the Publications 
Department and of the Beacon Press and 
said: “The publications of the Press have 
an excellent reputation.” It urged that 
the book-publishing program receive sup- 
port for a more extensive promotion of 
its books and for the publication of an 
expanded list of new books. 


The Commission looked upon publica- 
tions as a Unitarian answer to the organ- 
ized missions of other denominations: 
“Not only was the creation of a distinc- 
tive literature and its wide distribution 
. . . an original function of the organ- 
ized Unitarian movement, but it is a 
function still more emphasized than with 
most religious bodies—a partial offset to 
the Unitarian lack of institutional mis- 
sions.” 

The report of the Publications Depart- 
ment in 1937 was a statement of high 
purpose and social vision: 


The university presses for various rea- 
sons—religious, political and economic 
—are not interested in the publication 
of liberal religious books and it is our 
purpose to establish a Liberal Press, the 
foundations, of which we have already 
laid. In these days of regimentation, we 
feel that it is essential that there should 
be a press in this country to combat the 
forces which would destroy liberalism. 
Our publications, are issued for use in 
the church, church school, the home, and 
such social centers as libraries, settle- 
ment houses, and C.C.C. camps. The 
future of our book-publishing depart- 
ment looks decidedly encouraging, but 
we need more interest from our con- 
stituents in the form of more purchases. 

The planned expansion of Unitarian 


publishing began in the mid-1940's, The 
Commission on Planning and Review in 
1947 found that the Beacon Press had 
been “transformed” into “an active 
aggressive publishing house issuing at- 
tractive and important titles almost every 
month. The publication of the 
works of Albert Schweitzer stands out as 
an important service of Unitarian pub- 
lishing to the religious world. 

While this program is expensive, the im- 
mediate as well as the ultimate results of 
this publishing program should signifi- 
cantly aid the total Unitarian move- 
ment.” 


In ten languages 


On the hundredth anniversary of of- 
ficial book-publishing by the American 
Unitarian Association, Beacon Press 
books have been translated into at least 
ten languages of the Occident and Orient. 
Many have won awards for outstanding 
quality. The New Beacon Series in Re- 
ligious Education is used not only by 
Unitarians but also by many other 
churches, including Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Ethical Culture, Universalist, Jewish 
—and by some public schools. One book 
was chosen for the education of Japan’s 
Crown Prince. The Beacon Press, con- 
tinuing the Unitarian heritage of contro- 
versial publishing, is known not only for 
books in the field of philosophic and re- 
ligious thought, but also for its Studies 
in Freedom and Power, Studies in 
Church and State, Public Affairs Series, 
and other series. 

The Beacon Press attempts to present 
issues of common concern in the light of 
liberal religious principles. It is the Uni- 
tarian conviction that religion is as inclu- 
sive as life itself, that truth must be 
sought relentlessly, and that upon this 
search depends the triumph of righteous- 
ness. The Press seeks to be liberal in the 
original sense of Liberalis or eleutherios 
—“fit for a Free Man.” 

At the beginning of the second century 
of official American Unitarian publish- 
ing, plans are under way to unite the 
publishing program of the Unitarians 
and the Universalists. The history of re- 
ligious liberal publishing is not static. It 
had its beginning when man wrote h‘s 
first declaration of religious freedom. 
And the search for truth and freedom 
has no ending as long as man lives. 


Jeannette E. Hopkins is news editor of 
the Register and special projects editor of 
Beacon Press. A graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, she has worked as a reporter on the 
Daily Oklahoman and the Providence 
Evening Bulletin. Miss Hopkins is author 
of Fourteen Journeys to Unitarianism, 
just published by the Beacon Press. This 
article is drawn from her recent pamphlet 
“Books that will not burn.” 
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WHICH HAVE YOU READ?: These books were published by Beacon Press in re- 
cent months. During each of the year’s two publishing “seasons,” from ten to fifteen 


new titles are added to the list. 


Book tables, lending libraries show opportunities 
to increase reading, encourage religious growth 


IT IS the suggestion of the directors 
of the Unitarian Association that the 
churches of like beliefs should join in 
observing a Liberal Book Week, begin- 
ning January 16. Such a plan can be a 
real addition to the cooperative work of 
the churches; one that will find fresh 
interest among the established members 
and their families and a hearty welcome 
from the newcomers who are joining up 
from so many directions. 

Why a week?, some will ask, why not 
a year-round effort? Experience has 
shown that the one leads to the other. 
Give the sponsors for a good cause a 
week to talk and work for it without 
apologies and the stimulus from this 
fresh enthusiasm will last the year and 
more. This has been the experience with 
Children’s Book Week, which saw its 
35th annual observance in November. 
A simple program which now rolls 
across the country in schools, libraries, 
and bookstores, has meant the vital utili- 
zation of the experience of many groups 
who know children and know books and 
can see the importance of bringing the 
two more effectively together. 


Previous efforts restricted 


In the same spirit, there is already 
well-established a Bible Week, a Cath- 
olic Book Week, and a Brotherhood 
Week (formerly Religious Book Week). 
The sponsors of these endeavors usually 
issue lists of recommended new books 
which are reprinted widely by the press. 
The emphasis in these lists, however, is 
often so restricted as to make whole- 
hearted cooperation in our churches dif- 
ficult. 


By Frederic G. Melcher 


The suggestion that the liberal 
churches have a Book Week to fit their 
own needs seems timely and promising. 
To do this there must be a full aware- 
ness of the possibilities from increased 
availability of books, a sense of local 
leadership accepted by the right persons 
in each church, and simple but helpful 
central planning which will give the week 
a motive power and direction. 

Why should an increased interest in 
reading be important to church health, 
influence, and progress? Every church 
body, old or new, has found it so, al- 
though attention to the effective use of 
books comes gradually. The great religi- 
ous books of the world have crystallized 
religious thought into literary form, and 
in this form have led to the founding of 
churches. So with the Bible (not a book 
but a library), the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
Koran, and many later books. In our 
churches, the printed word has always 
been used with the spoken word to lay 
the foundations of belief, or to expand in 
private the stimulus from pulpit and pub- 
lic address. Important as are the words 
of the pulpit in our public worship, they 
would be lacking full effectiveness if 
they did not reach minds already half 
prepared for the meaning of each mes- 
sage by personal reading and quiet reflec- 
tion. 


The stimuli are broader 


If the only reading of religious signifi- 
cance by our congregations today was in 
the basic book of religious inheritance, 
the only way for the pulpit to be sure of 
response from the pews would be by 
offering passage-to-passage exegesis. For- 
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tunately the stimuli to the good life grow 
much broader with each passing year. 
The preacher brings to the morning serv- 
ice all the wide richness of his reading, 
and as he finds sympathetic response in 
the reading of his parish, by so much is 
the effectiveness of the service enriched 
and made fruitful. 

The value to a church and its every 
member of increased reading through 
the availability of books will be the em- 
phasis of a Liberal Book Week. That is 
not to overlook the fact, however, that 
every church has practical operational 
needs for certain books, and a church 
headquarters must supply them. The 
church school has very definite needs of 
its own, and a school which will satisfy 
the desires of the families of the liberal 
churches will have to have books written 
in the liberal religious spirit. Books of all 
kinds which will convey that spirit to the 
hearts and minds of the children are a 
basic need. Many such books have been 
planned and published at the Unitarian 
headquarters; many are available from 
various publishers. 

There is also a place for a working 
reference shelf for all active in the prac- 
tical work of the church—for the trus- 
tees, the house and grounds committee, 
the hospitality and entertainment com- 
mittees and young peoples’ groups. 


Life is full of questions 


But these practical uses of books in 
the church are not the special emphasis 
of a Liberal Book Week. If wider reading 
of a religious trend is desired, together 
with reading in the broad field that fol- 
lows inevitably from religious stirrings, 
then the problem is how will attention be 
directed to such books ‘and how will they 
be made available when this impulse to 
read is stirred. There never was a time 
when such availability of books was not 
highly important, but the need has never 
been more important than now when the 
religious life and every aspect of life is so 
full of questions, and when each person 
is trying as best he may to find answers. 

We shall not forget that not all that 
is good in print is in bound books. There 
are pamphlets of power and a religious 
monthly of rare value. But the best of 
thinking usually gets into book form, and 
to extend our personal thinking under the 
influence of today’s most important cur- 
rents of thought, we want books which 
have breadth of understanding brought 
together and presented by someone who 
is aware of what they contain. 

Such books can be brought to atten- 
tion during the promised week of liberal 
emphasis in many ways. The public li- 
brary can become a mine of inspiration, 
with the help of lists discerningly pre- 
pared. The local bookstore is a ready 
source of supply and the bookshop at 25 
Beacon Street can give good help by 
mail. The church may have a lending li- 
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brary whose collection can be given fresh 
enrichment for Liberal Book Week. 
(Warning: a church lending library must 
have a devoted and enthusiastic librarian 
or its usefulness will be but fitful after 
the encouragement of this special flurry.) 


‘Limited and changing variety’ 

Perhaps the best of all plans for Book 
Week and after is a literature table 
placed in the foyer of the church or 
wherever the congregation gathers after 
the morning service. Here, backed by in- 
formed attendants, a limited and chang- 
ing variety of books can be fitted to the 
congregation’s present and permanent in- 
terests. Here will be useful editions of 
some of the basic books of religious 
thinking, books of philosophy and poetry, 
of social reform and political morality, 
of overseas religions and of our own 
church neighbors, books on the search 
for peace and books of strength to face 
present tensions. 

These books could be bought by a per- 
son in charge from the Beacon Press, 
which now has so varied a list of titles, 
or from a wholesaler of books who can 
provide the books of all publishers. They 
could be bought by an initial hundred 
dollars voted by the trustees of by a gift 
from a member of the congregation who 
sees in this plan an opportunity for a 
very special service to the causes he 
loves. The sale of the books will supply a 
revolving fund to be strengthened, by 
even more such books. 

It might be hoped that our ministers 
will start Liberal Book Week on January 
16 with an appropriate sermon and look 
forward to making the reading of opin- 
ion-forming books a continuous part of 
every year’s program. If the minister will 
give a good advance notice to the direc- 
tor of the book table as to coming ser- 
mons which have a background in a par- 
ticular book, the availability of that book 
immediately after the sermon will be pro- 
vided for and the influence of what the 
pulpit has said can be vastly extended. 


Not as a money changer 

The book table for Liberal Book Week 
and for the Sundays thereafter is not 
there as a money changer in the temple, 
but to give a service to those whose at- 
tendance in church has stirred to new 
visions of service and new meanings to 
life; those who will be thankful for 
planning which enables them to carry 
forward these impulses by reading. 

The variety of books of basic value or 
of fresh impact has been greatly -ex- 
tended in recent years. All church groups 
are giving attention to the publishing 
part of their work. Most of the larger 
church groups have publishing houses 
and bookstores devoted not only to the 
special needs of that church, but to books 
of wide interest which will find demand 
among other denominations and from 
the general public. In order that such 
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books will not have a specifically de- 
nominational imprint, special press 
names have been adopted. Abingdon 
Press, Newman Press, Westminster 
Press, Pilgrim Press, Judson Press, and 
Seabury Press are a few examples. The 
imprints of general publishers develop 
their own meaning to buyers of religious 
books. 

The Beacon Press, an imprint whose 
use from the Unitarian headquarters in 
Boston began half a century ago, is one 
of the happiest of those imprint names 
as it marks a geographical location on 
Beacon Hill and has at the same time a 
pleasant connotation of alertness and 
service in the public interest. The Beacon 
Press took on real significance from the 
start with books by Carroll D. Wright, 
David Starr Jordan, Charles W. Eliot, 
and other leaders, and the topics were 
broadly representative of religion in ac- 
tion. This Beacon Press type of liberal 
religious publishing has been given ex- 
tended meaning since 1940 when a Com- 
mission of Appraisal again pointed to 
book publishing as a most important part 
of the denominational responsibility. In 
the years following, the imprint has been 
put on books by Albert Schweitzer, Ar- 
nold Toynbee, Pitirim Sorokin, Paul 
Blanshard, Gilbert Murray, and many 
others. 


Toward better understanding 


Liberal Book Week will provide op- 
portunity to present books which give us 
a better understanding of the religions of 
other nations and groups. Books for such 
study are more prevalent than ever be- 
fore in publishing history. The religious 
books of China, India, Arabia, and 
Greece as well as books on the world- 
circling religion of Roman Catholicism, 
are available in pocket editions at low 


price. Such books are of timeless inter- 
est, but people go years without under- 
standing their power because they have 
not had them readily available when the 
impulse to read came. 


Toward defense of freedom 

It is obvious this Liberal Book Week 
will see an emphasis on the great moral 
questions of our political and interna- 
tional life. The Bill of Rights and the 
United Nations’ Document of Human 
Rights raise great moral as well as’ politi- 
cal problems, and the defense of the 
Four Freedoms will also continue to be 
the responsibility of right-thinking peo- 
ple. There are the occasional books 
which lift the defense of these freedoms 
to a high level (Elmer Davis’ eloquent 
book, for an example) and these are the 
books which even a small display can 
provide. 

The interests of the children will not 
be overlooked in Liberal Book Week. 
This is a good time to widen the reader- 
ship of such studies as One God, and 
How We Worship Him, and the fine 
books of Sophia Fahs. 

Superior fiction need not be forgotten, 
and certainly not collections of the best 
in poetry. How can the impulses toward 
the justice, truth, and beauty be seen 
more clearly than in great poetry? In- 
spiration will always be found, too, in 
such a noble anthology as Great Com- 
panions, and in Hymns of the Spirit, a 
volume of fine prose and poetry which 
should be in every home as well as in 
every pew. 

Let there be evermore new light 
through books and reading. 


Frederic G. Melcher is a Unitarian, 
widely known as “the dean of the Ameri- 
can publishing industry.” He has been 
editor of Publisher’s Weekly since 1918. 


Facts the citizen must know’ 


“I would like to comment on the importance of the influence of Beacon 
Press books upon the great numbers of persons outside our own fellowship. 
Such influence is undoubtedly very important, and I have long felt that the 
wide dissemination of such literature among thoughtful-minded people was 
of inestimable value. But even if this outside influence of our publishing did 
not exist, even if the Beacon books were read only by our own people in 
our own churches, their value would be beyond measure. 

“I myself have kept buying the books and have tried to keep up with the 
ever-increasing supply of wonderfully informative and stimulating material. 
We are publishing magnificent things and we Unitarians one and all ought 
to be reading them. The influence of these books in the strengthening of our 
churches is not easily overestimated. Even if the publication of such books 
by our own press were the only accomplishment that we could point to, it 
alone would amply justify all the effort and cost of maintaining the American 


Unitarian Association. 


“There are certain facts which the citizens of this great nation must know | 
about if the nation is to continue free, and which are not divulged anywhere 


except in Beacon Press publications.” 


WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


Moderator, American Unitarian Association, at 
Laymen’s League meeting, Boston, November, 1954 


Question Box— 


(Continued from page 8) 


When did the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion become an association of member 
churches? GaAs 


In the year 1884 under the leadership of 
H. W. Bellows, the minister of All Souls’ 
Church in New York City. Prior to that 
time the Association had been not an asso- 
ciation of churches but an association of 
individual Unitarians who entered into 
membership and were entitled to vote by 
making an annual payment of $1.00. 


How many Unitarian churches are there 
in the United States? 
Roce: 


The 1954-1955 Unitarian Yearbook lists 
the total number of churches as 378 of 
which 360 are active. Ten Canadian 
churches are also included in this list. The 
Yearbook reports that there are 130 Fellow- 
ships. All these figures are as of April 30, 
1954. 


Schweitzer— 
(Continued from page 20) 


Schweitzer has given us an overall look 
at God and Man. If validated in the 
spiritual life of the future, it will come 
so because the teaching was supported by 
a life. Philosophers are many; good lives 
are many; on occasion, in history, when 
these two are one, a city, a people, a 
culture, move up one class in the Sun- 
day School of life. 

Schweitzer neither desires to be, nor 
ever can be made, the founder of a new 
sect. He supplies no vast exaggeration 
upon which sects are founded. His 
thought is common sense, consecrated; 
his life is but average, dedicated. He is 
never Calvin; the decades will say if he 
is greater than or like Castellio; only the 


centuries can make other verdicts. 

An adequate biography must make 
clear that the soul of his moral being was 
the three-fold sacrifice, the spirit of his 
entire life was the early consecration at 
age twenty-one. His mental gifts, his ar- 
tistic skill, these were but servants to his 
moral will. If he is to be given spiritual 
accolade, someone must tell, in final sim- 
plicity, how a man and his wife made 
sacrifice—ever conscious that it was not 
a greater sacrifice than that made by 
countless others. 

Only schoolboys want a hero; now that 
modern man lays aside his mediaeval 
schoolcap, he asks only for representative 
men. Schweitzer is our member in the 
Spiritual Parliament of Mankind. Many 
today have voted him there. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
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a Universalist church fellowship 
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* a liberal college preparatory 
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Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Second Church in Boston 


organized 1649 Unitarian since 1800 
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THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, minister 
THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
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Prospectus available describing Sunday services, Semi- 
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Long View— 
(Continued from page 9) 

cannot answer this question with the easy optimism that 
spoke in the phrase “the progress of mankind onward and 
upward forever.” The events of the past half century have 
greatly sobered our judgment. But there is no warrant in 
them for the black despair that has captured many minds. 
A disciplined optimism is still possible and necessary. 

There is help toward this end in the long view of his- 
tory. As we read the story of man’s many centuries on the 
earth we are impressed by the fact that he has survived 
numerous crises which in their way were as menacing as 
the one through which we are now struggling. More than 
this, he has even been able to make the very evils with 
which he has had to contend a means for promoting his 
own development. 

The “Ice Age” is a case in point. There is a theory 
among some scientists that when the great ice cap crept 
down from the north pole causing drastic changes in the 
conditions of life, our remote ancestors of those days were 
able to adjust themselves to its requirements in a manner 
which not only insured the survival of the race but con- 


tributed immensely to the transformation of the animal 
into the human. It necessitated that longer period of ma- 
turing which is the basis of the greater degree of develop- 
ment our kind has attained. 

May it not be that the change in the social climate which 
has been wrought by our advancing sciences is requiring 
comparable adjustments on our part today? The tensions, 
the conflicts which result from the shrinking of the globe 
by the increase in man’s control over the forces of nature 
are demanding that we effect drastic changes in our atti- 
tudes, our institutions, our manner of living if we are to 
survive. By the same token it may well prove that the 
adjustment required will produce a comparable change in 
human nature, enabling us to make the transition to civilized 
man. 

At the beginning of the New Year it is well for us to 
remind ourselves that any such achievement is not going to 
come about automatically, but only as each one of us, in 
the place where he is, does what he can to enable our kind 
to take the next difficult step ahead. There is fortification 
for that task in the long view which reminds us that what 
men have done in the past we can do today. E.B.B. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE NEW DAY; THE NEW YEAR 


Write it on your heart that every day is the best day in the 
year. No man has learned anything rightly until he knows that 
every day is Doomsday. 

R. W. Emerson 


There are two days about which I will not be anxious—the 
day that is yet to come, and the day that is past. 
Omar Khayyam 


Be not anxious then about the morrow, for the morrow will 
be anxious about itself. 
Sermon on the Mount 


God gives “to-day,” but the devil tempts with “to-morrow.” 
Spanish Proverb 


Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 
Joshua 24: 15 


Be reverent towards each day 


Gottfried pointed to the winter sun appearing on the hori- 
zon, red and frozen. 

“Be reverent before the dawning day. Do not think of what 
will be in a year, or in ten years. Think of to-day. .. . Live in 
to-day. Be reverent towards each day. Love it, respect it, do 
not sully it, do not hinder it from coming to flower. Love it 
even when it is sad and gray like to-day. Do not be anxious. 
See. It is winter now. Everything is asleep. The good earth will 
awake again. You have only to be good and patient like the 
earth. Be reverent. Wait. If you are good, all will go well. If 
you are not, if you are weak, if you do not succeed, well, you 
must be happy in that. No doubt it is the best you can do. So, 
then, why will? Why be angry because of what you cannot do? 
We all have to do what we can....” 

“It is not enough,” said Christophe, making a face. 

Gottfried laughed pleasantly. 

“It is more than anybody does. You are a vain fellow.-You 
want to be a hero. That is why you do such silly things... . 
A hero! . . . I don’t quite know what that is; but, you see, I 
imagine that a hero is a man who does what he can. The others 
do not do it.” 

Romain Rolland 


Today is a king in disguise 


The days come and go like muffled and veiled figures, sent 
from a distant and friendly party; but they say nothing, and 
if we do not use the gifts they bring, they carry them as 
silently away. 

a cd * 


Today is a king in disguise. Today always looks mean to the 
thoughtless, in the face of a uniform experience that all good 
and great and happy actions are made up precisely of these 
blank todays. Let us not be deceived. Let us unmask the king 
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as he passes. Let us not see the foundations of a new and 
better order of things laid, with roving eyes, and an attention 


preoccupied with trifles. 
bo % * 


To finish the moment, to find the journey’s end in every step 
of the road, to live the greatest number of good hours, is 
wisdom. . . . Since our office is with moments, let us husband 
them. Five minutes of today are worth as much to me as five 
minutes in the next millennium. Let us be poised, and wise, and 
our own, today. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Morning is when I am awake 


Little is to be expected of that day, if it can be called a day, 
to which we are not awakened by our Genius... to a higher 
life than we fell asleep from; and thus the darkness bear its 
fruit, and prove itself to be good, no less than the light. That 
man who does not believe that each day contains an earlier, 
more sacred, and auroral hour than he has yet profaned, has 
despaired of life, and is pursuing a descending and darkening 
way. 

After a partial cessation of his sensuous life, the soul of man, 
or its organs rather, are reinvigorated each day, and his Genius 
tries again what noble life it can make. All memorable events, 
I should say, transpire in morning time and in a morning 
atmosphere. The Vedas say, “All intelligences awake with the 
morning.” Poetry and art, and the fairest and most memorable 
of the actions of men, date from such an hour. All poets and 
heroes, like Memnon, are the children of Aurora, and emit 
their music at sunrise. 

To him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace with 
the sun, the day is a perpetual morning. It matters not what 
the clocks say or the attitudes and labors of men. Morning is 


‘when I am awake and there is a dawn in me. Moral reform is 


the effort to throw off sleep. Why is it that men give so poor 
an account of their day if they have not been slumbering? They 
are not such poor calculators. If they had not been overcome 
by drowsiness they would have performed something. The 
millions are awake enough for physical labor; but only one in 
a million is awake enough for effective intellectual exertion, 
only one in a hundred millions to a poetic or divine life. To be 
awake is to be alive. I have never yet met a man who was 
quite awake. How could I have looked him in the face? 


Henry David Thoreau 


Prayer 


O Life that makest all things new, 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of men, 


The heavens declare thy glory, but our eyes are too earth- 
bound to read their story of infinity and peace. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge, but our ears are filled with the clamor of inward 
strife, and we hearken not nor understand. 

Only our blindness hides from us the greatness of life; only 
our dullness causes the wonder and the glory to pass us by. 

May our eyes be opened and our souls re-awakened. 

O Thou who art the upward reach within the soul of man— 
too near to be found, too simple to be conceived, too good 
to be believed—show us the folly of doubting that which is 
our own, the very life of our life. 

May we give our hearts to beauty, as the harp gives itself to 
the hand. 

May we open our minds to good influences, as buds and 
flowers are uplifted to the sun. Amen. 


NEWS o 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


\ 
Nancy McClelland, Assistant 


“Somewhere you draw a line’ 


Unity is keyword as Protestants, Orthodox, gather 
for meetings of National Council of Churches 


The meetings of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., repre- 
senting more than 35 million members of 
Protestant and Orthodox Churches, were 
held in Boston from November 27 through 
December 3 with the eyes of the delegates 
firmly fixed on the star of unity. 

So close was their attention to unity 
that the newspapers reported only one dis- 
pute during the week-long sessions—should 
the National Council’s headquarters be 
located in Chicago or New York? New 
York won out, but not until words of bitter- 
ness had been spoken. Yet on no other issue 
did the fire of controversy break forth. An 
important question was left in the minds 
of a number of those who reported the 
sessions: Can there be light without that 
fire? 


Time to manifest oneness 


The Unitarians were not there. Neither 
were the Universalists. Barring the door 
to these liberal creedless churches is the 
preamble which says: “In the Providence 
of God, the time has come when it seems 
fitting more fully to manifest oneness in 
Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour, by 
the creation of an inclusive co-operative 
agency of the Christian churches of the 
United States of America. . .” 

There are 30 denominations in the Na- 
tional Council. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
reported that the Catholics, the Southern 
Baptists, and the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, were the only “three major denomi- 
nations, so far as numbers are concerned,” 
which do not belong to the National Coun- 
cil. The Catholic Church officially is wel- 
come and a message of sympathy was voted 
unanimously by the delegates on the occa- 
sion of the Pope’s illness. But as the words 
of speaker after speaker implied, the Na- 
tional Council is really the voice of the 
majority of Orthodox Protestants. 

Liberal churches like the Unitarian and 
Universalist will probably continue to be 
excluded. The new president of the National 
Council, Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, pointed 
out in a press interview when asked about 
the Unitarians & Universalists: “The prob- 
lem is one of definition. It is a mistake to 
think of the preamble as a confessional 
statement. No one of the confessional de- 
nominations would think of it as an ade- 
quate confession. But somewhere you draw 
a line. The Ecumenical movement has de- 
fined Christian as those who accept Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour (in the World 
Council as ‘God and Saviour’). It is to say 
that you have to draw a line. It is not to 
say that those outside -are not Christian. 

“If you widen the group, you tend to 
contract the number of things you can do 
together. There is something to be said for 


a Congress of World Faiths in which each 
could be tolerant of the other. But that 
would be all you could do.” 

Dr. Douglas Horton, minister of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, who spoke at the Arlington Street 
Church the Sunday the biennial assembly 
began, told the Unitarians: “I think it 
highly probable that the American Unitarian 
Association would not be admitted as a 
regular member of the National Council if 
the requests were made. The persons in the 
National Council most ready to describe 
Unitarianism have never seen a Unitarian in 
their lives. They know little if anything of 
what might be called the Evangelical part 
of Unitarianism. And they make the funda- 
mental mistake of organizing the National 
Council as if it were a Church. Clearly a 
church must have its disciplines: those who 
enter must accept the beliefs of the rest. 
The purpose of a Christian council, how- 
ever, is to bring into association those who 
have or seem to have differences of belief 
and procedure. It ill behooves any company 
of Christians in a council to sit in judgment 
upon others; the only judge of a group’s 
Christianity in this case is itself: the phrase 
from the Book of Common Prayer rightly 
describes those who should be welcomed 
to the National Council—“all who profess 
and call themselves Christians.” But aside 
from all this, when there’s a will, there’s a 
way. I believe that if some of us put our 
minds on the matter, we might effect some 
kind of liaison between all the non-Roman 
churches of Christendom (including the 


Unitarian), perhaps by some special kind 


of membership for special cases—for the 
majesty of the cause—the good of the en- 
tire Church seems imperiously to dictate 
Ite 

In New York, the week after the meetings 
were over, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
declared at the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls that the National Council needs the 
Unitarians and Universalists “more than we 
need them” so that the spirit of Jesus which 
included all men who seek to do the will of 
God could be the spirit of the National 
Council. The theory of the “monopoly of 
the way to salvation” now dominates the 
National Council, Dr. Eliot said, although 
Jesus himself raised no “dogmatic barriers.” 
“It is a pity that there is no organized body 
of Christian churches that welcomes both 
dogmatic and undogmatic followers of the 
Prince of Peace.” Jesus was interested in 
action and brotherhood more than in belief, 
Dr. Eliot said. 


Focus on Christ 

The stage in the ballroom of Boston’s 
Hotel Statler, where most of the plenary 
sessions were held, was fitted, as the public 
relations department put it, “with a ‘sym- 
bolic’ (unconsecrated) altar, above which 
was suspended a dark gilt cross hanging 
against purple drapes.” An open Bible, can- 
delabra, gold-fringed drapes, and bowls of 
white flowers laid the scene for the large 
gilt sign which read “This Nation Under 
God.” But the emphasis, in the day-by-day 
speeches, was not so much on God as on 
Christ. One had the feeling that the grow- 


NCC THREE PRESIDENTS: (left) Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill who was first president 


in 1950-52; (center) Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president-elect; (right) Bishop William C. 


Martin, 1952-54 president. 


ing role of the Virgin Mary in Roman 
Catholicism is paralleled by a focus in the 
National Council on the figure of Jesus 
Christ. 

It is an image of Christ which is quite 
different from that held by those Unitarians 
who emphasize the leadership of Jesus. It is 
an image not of a man but of a God, a 
living symbol that appears and reappears in 
every prayer and nearly every speech. The 
preeminence of Christ took precedence in 
the addresses over the discussions of the 
affairs of men in their churches and in their 
world. It is almost as though the world it- 
self were unreal and Christ alone had 
reality. This gives, to the observer who be- 
lieves that Jesus was a man, a pervasive 
feeling that the meetings of the National 
Council are grounded in a kind of unreality. 
This is the kind of vocabulary which strikes 
the ears of a Unitarian with a strange 
sound; 


‘A Christian America’ 


“But hear the good news of God in Jesus 
Christ. His word is to fear not, for Him all 
things find their meaning and their destiny. 
. . . Underlying our common work is a 
deep and abiding unity of faith in Christ 
as Divine Lord and Saviour.” (From the 
message, “The Power and Unity of Our 
Faith,” adopted by the biennial assembly.) 

“The living Christ gives us hope,  dis- 
pelling the fear of death and filling life with 
eternal significance.” (From the report of 
the Division of Christian Life and Work). 

“In Contemporary America men and 
women exercise options. We take pride in 
our freedom to make choices in our politi- 
cal, vocational and personal life. This 
freedom to choose is being exercised by 
many in matters pertaining to our religious 
and spiritual life. But once we commit our- 
selves to Jesus Christ as our Lord and 
Master we surrender some of our freedom. 
Belief in God cannot be optional for a 
follower of Jesus Christ. Even to the non- 
follower of Jesus Christ an optional God is 
untrue and destructive, and highly dan- 
gerous to the fabric of civilization.” (From 
the Report of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions.) 

“A Christian America in a Christian 
World.” (Original goal of National Council 
as quoted by Dr. Roy G. Ross.) 

“Those who call themselves Christian, 
who love Jesus Christ above everything else, 
have great responsibilities in the world 
today. . . . It is very well to worry about 
Communism, about the East, and about 
secular culture; but the Christian’s primary 
concern is of course his Christianity. In 
fact, without a firm grounding in this, his 
appreciation of these other things will 
always remain questionable, unauthentic and 
uncertain.” (Dr. Charles Malik, Ambassa- 
dor from Lebanon, speaking at the. Third 
General Assembly.) 

“I plead for a Christian strategy hopeful 
and bold because of our faith in Jesus 
Christ.” (Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, newly- 
elected president of the National Council.) 

“The task of Christian nurture is found 
in the responsibility of the churches to win 
the whole of culture and bring it under the 
transforming power of Jesus Christ.” (Wal- 
ter G. Muelder, dean of Boston University 
School of Theology.) 
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“God gave the spirit of unity in Christ 
that brought the National Council of 
Churches into being four years ago.” 
(Bishop William G. Martin, outgoing presi- 
dent of the National Council.) 


Concern for the common good 


What then is the place of religion in 
life? Many of the sessions at the National 
Council meetings were concerned about this 
problem—from discussion of interracial 
brotherhood to housing and education. In 
hearing and reading these reports, one 
realizes that, although the Council couches 
its basis for unity in terms of belief, it 
may have even more unity in terms of 
concern for the common good. 

A number of the problems raised are 
those which trouble the Unitarian churches 
also: what to do about the urban church in 
a changing neighborhood, how to integrate 
the membership in the churches to bring 
members of the Negro and white commu- 
nities together, how to relate one’s voca- 
tional life to the principles of religion, how 
to maintain the separation of church and 
state, what to do about totalitarianism and 
the danger to civil liberties that has arisen 
in response to it. 

Dr. Frank Graham, former president of 
the University of North Carolina, told dele- 
gates that “the work of the church is in 
the streets of the world, serving humanity in 
the name of Christ” and that the important 
issue is how the world’s people can live to- 
gether with a free world and a totalitarian 
world. The Hon. L. B. Pearson, Canadian 
secretary of state for external affairs, urged 
negotiation of solutions of international 
problems “even with those we have cause 
to fear and whose good faith we have 
reason to suspect.” The challenge of com- 
munism was considered by a number of the 
speakers—from Dr. Charles Malik, who 
said that the Christian faces “a struggle to 
the death with Communism,” to C. Arild 
Olsen, executive secretary of the Division 
of Christian Life and Work, who said that 


the church “plays into the hands of Com- 


munism” when it fails “to relate the Gospel” 
to the injustices in the world. The message 
of the National Council itself declared that 
“totalitarian and tyrannical systems” have 
found in Christianity their strongest bar- 
rier; “the fundamental opposition to com- 
munism comes from the Christian church.” 

But even more troubled were a number 
of the delegates about the decline in civil 
liberties in America. The National Council’s 
message issued at the end of the week 
called for “a more careful protection of 
human liberties within the framework of 
tested constitutional procedures,” and Dr. 
Roland Bainton of Yale Divinity School (a 
Beacon Press author) gave a fighting speech 
at the Assembly’s Fellowship Dinner in 
which he declared that “If worse comes to 
worst, better that we go down under the 
heel of a foreign tyrant than to be the 
agents of our own destruction by our own 
betrayal of freedom.” Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam in a conference on the 
churches’ witness to the nation had charged 
that the reputations of a number of Amer- 
ican citizens are now being discredited by 
practices “inexcusable, unnecessary and un- 
American.” We must clean out the Com- 
munist conspiracy,” he said, but “the real 


communist is missed in the maze of false 
charges—the citizen suffers and the real 
conspirator survives.” 

There was much discussion of Negro- 
white relations. The Unitarians feel they 
must work still harder to make their 
churches truly integrated but they have 
never faced the problem of separate Negro 
denominations which plague the National 
Council. Five denominations among the 
thirty members are separate “not because of 
important differences in doctrine or polity, 
but because of race and color,” as stated 


‘in the important report on the State of 


the Churches from Roy G. Ross, general 
secretary, and Roswell P. Barnes, associate 
general secretary. It was something of a 
shock to see among the rows of white- 
clothed tables where the delegates sat, 
patches of Negro members. The Ross and 
Barnes report castigated their members for 
their race-consciousness: “The churches may 
become the last community-wide stronghold 
of the practice of segregation.” In the mes- 
sage of the Council was a strong statement 
deploring “all efforts to circumvent the 
Supreme Court decision.” A Protestant lay- 
man who holds one of the highest offices 
of government to which a Negro has ever 
been appointed, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
J. Ernest Wilkins, called upon all the 
churches to open their doors to members 
of all races: “We are not just against segre- 
gation and discrimination in the church; 
we are for an ever-broadening and ever- 
inclusive fellowship of men and women 
who love Christ.” Even here, one had the 
uneasy feeling that the National Council 
was letting down the barriers only to raise 
new ones in the name of theology. 


The white race must repent 


The problem of race emerged in the dis- 
cussion of missionary efforts of the Coun- 
cil’s member denominations. There were 
echoes of a changing attitude toward mis- 
sions—a realization that the nations once 
known as “heathen,” are now sending mis- 
sionaries to the United States in exchange. 
One of the strongest addresses on the mis- 
sion movement came from Dr. George W. 
Carpenter, executive secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council. The white race, he declared, must 
repent of its many sins. “We must rend 
our hearts and not our garments, and we 
must do our utmost to restore what we 
have destroyed.” Racialism, human _ ex- 
ploitation and denominational division, said 
Dr. Carpenter, are the sins to be repented. 

The Ross and Barnes report raised some 
troubled questions about missions: “Is 
China, or North Korea, or Northern Indo- 
China lost to Christ when it is lost from 
the orbit of western influence? . . . Have 
we invested too much of our missionary 
dollars in educational and welfare institu- 
tions and not enough in changing lives?” 

Here, too, the theological basis of the 
National Council came to the fore: Dr. 
Malik’s address which spoke of the rise of 
the East declared that “Christ died for all 
and the profound and great cultures of the 
East have many gifts of wisdom to bring 
to Him once they know He is born. The 
rise of their star is therefore in a sense the 
rise of His.” This feeling that Christ must 
conquer all the world if it is to be saved 
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emerged again and again—the principal of 
Hislop College, Nagpur, India, told the 
Division of Foreign Missions session that 
the heritage of Indian culture ought to be 
made “captive to Christ.” In a sense this 
represents an affirmative development in 
mission philosophy for it shows a willing- 
ness to use the heritage of the other world 
cultures and not to replace them. But the 
philosophy is quite different still from that 
of the liberal creedless churches which have 
not had a missionary program in the original 
sense at all. Although Unitarianism is filled 
now with a vitality that has in it something 
of the evangelistic, it is not convinced 
enough of the Truth to seek the conversion 
of others that they, like themselves, might 
be saved. 

There are many liberal Jews in Unitarian 
churches, yet Unitarians do not have a 
“Committee on Christian Approach to the 
Jews” which seeks conversion away from 
Judaism. The N.C.C. committee advised 
“that the church’s program of evangel- 
ism and the outreach of the Gospel 
should include the parish approach to the 
Jews, which has already proved fruitful.” 
Probably most of the Jews who become 
Unitarian do so feeling that Unitarianism 
encompasses Judaism without the need for 
rejection. 

The separation of church and state was 
another real concern of the National Coun- 
cil meetings and here the delegates declared 
in their message to the churches that “the 
historical American doctrine of the separa- 
tion of church and state has been ably de- 
fended by our churches.” Most of the mem- 
ber denominations support released-time 
programs for religious education but they 
are jealous of the freedom of the public 
school system and wish to maintain it. It 
was particularly interesting to note that 
one of the strongest voices for separation 
of church and state was that of the speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, the Hon. Charles Gibbons, who said 
that “the long, tortuous struggle of Christian- 
ity bears stark witness to the fact that free- 
dom and faith both suffer when religion 
and government become identified as if they 
were one and the same.” There is, however, 
he said, an “intimate dependence of healthy 
patriotism based on religious piety.” 

There is a certain kind of non-separation 
of religion and the state of which the Na- 
tional Council approves. This is reflected 
in the black-and-white philosophy which 
places belief in God (and Christ) against 
non-belief in God (and Christ) and which 
says (as in the message to the churches): 
“We reject communism because of its athe- 
ism, its disregard of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, etc.” Yet the concept of democracy 
leaves room for the “non-believer” as well 
as the “believer,” does it not? 

This kind of black-and-white dualism 
appeared also in the discussions of our 
culture. One frequently heard words like 
“materialistic secularism” (particularly in 
many of the colleges, it was charged in the 
Ross and Barnes report), “pagan city life,” 
and “the pagan atmosphere.” The churches 
felt that they should not desert the center 
of metropolitan life, but they clearly feel 
uncomfortable there. Yet the need for food, 
clothing, shelter, and technological advance 
which they acknowledge in the underprivi- 
leged nations of the world has something 


in it of the material, and the economic 
groups which the National Council wants to 
attract—“the workers in industry as well 
as managers and businessmen, the aging as 
well as the youthful, the racial and cultural 
minorities as well as the dominant group”— 
have lived too close to material need to feel 
that the “things of life” are in themselves 
evil. 

A frank examination of the churches in 
the Ross and Barnes statement declares that 
“Some churches are trying to discover 
whether it is a fact that they have become 
middle-class fellowships with middle-class 
values.” This is an examination which the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches might 
find valuable among themselves. The fact 
of the matter seems to be that the so-called 
“lower classes” are going either to Catholic 
churches or usually to none at all. 

In the lack of controversy and differences 
of opinion at the National Council meetings, 
there is, in addition to unity, a kind of 
conformity of viewpoint. Ross and Barnes 
recognized this indirectly themselves when 
they reported that “the average church is so 
much conformed to the world that people 
are surprised if it sharply challenges the 
prevailing behavior of the community. Con- 
sequently, Christianity is regarded by many 
as ‘a harmless adornment of a comfortable 
life.” Several of the reporters covering the 
meetings said with chagrin that they were 
expected to cover them thoroughly and 
yet were hard put to it to find real news. 
There was a plethora of news releases, effi- 
ciently and promptly issued, but there was 
an absence of what is known as news. The 
excitement of frank discussion of vital 
issues, the exchange of opinions, the vigor 
of the kind of controversy which produces 
action—all of this was missing, and one 
Unitarian who was in an anomalous position 
of being a real delegate, stayed to only one 
meeting because it wasn’t interesting enough. 


Intolerant of boredom 


Unitarians are used to debate and the 
challenge of new ideas. One suspects that, 
although the theological emphasis would 
have seemed to them strangely unreal, that 
they would have been less irritated than in- 
different. Unitarians are intolerant of bore- 
dom. One thing could be safely predicted— 
if the religious liberals ever joined the Na- 
tional Council of Churches the meetings 
would have a more lively atmosphere. One 
wonders if the National Council knows this 
full well and hesitates theologically because 
of the knowledge that its unity may not be 
strong enough to be so tested yet. 

One suspects that if the National Coun- 
cil’s meetings had a place for theological 
debate that there would be less agreement 
than appears on the surface. Clearly all 
would not agree with the Rev. Paul E. 
Scherer of Union Theological Seminary who 
chose the opening service, following the 
procession of the 30 banners of the denomi- 
nations into Boston’s Symphony Hall, to 
say that the proper unity of the church lay 
not in ecumenicity but in showing “the 
Lord’s death,” according to the instructions 
of Paul through a “fellowship of those 
whom God in Christ” has “not only called 
but redeemed.” 

The Ross and Barnes report—with the 
final message probably the most important 
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pronouncements of the meetings—said that 
the churches should be analyzed in terms 
of among other things their obedience to 
the will of God “as they understand it,” 
and “their loyalty to Christ and the Gospel,” 
but it said also that the churches have not 
sufficiently considered the real role of the- 
ology “the science of religion and not reli- 
gion itself; indispensable, but not a substi- 
tute for experience.” 

This is a time of strength for the 
churches. The National Council represents 
63 per cent of the Protestant and Orthodox 
church membership, 38 per cent of the 
nation’s total church membership, 22 per 
cent of the nation’s population. Their mem- 
bership is going up; new church buildings 
are being erected at a faster pace than ever 
before; church school attendance is over- 
whelming. Yet Ross and Barnes warned that 
“religion is a matter of the spirit” and can- 
not be measured. “Popular favor is regarded 
in our society as the best proof of success. 
. . . We remember that the church really 
may be strongest when under persecution. 
The blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the church.” 

How can we balance this with the state- 
ment of Dr. Malik that “No saint, no matter 
how saintly, can maintain his saintliness in 
splendid aloneness outside the Church”? One 
remembers Gandhi and Schweitzer—and 
even Jesus himself. One remembers the 
Protestant Reformation and the noncon- 
formists who were not members of the 
respectable theological circles of their day. 
Dr. Bainton (who of all the speakers would 
have pleased the Unitarians most) remem- 
bered the nonconformists in his own speech 
on religious liberty: “Truth is a quest, not 
a deposit. . . . In free encounter, truth will 
prevail.” Each group in the Council assem- 
bly might be the custodian of a partial, but 
not the whole truth. J.H. 


THE POWER OF WORDS: B. Franklin 
Steiner, chief of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency’s book translation program, in- 
cluded the book of a Unitarian minister in 
his report on the battle for men’s minds in 
the Far East. According to an account in 
the Boston Globe, he said that “In Hong 
Kong, Communist bookstores are stocked 
with The Life of Stalin and the writings of 
Mao Tse Tung. Anti-Communist publishers 
are competing with [A. Powell] Davies’ 
Man’s Vast Future, Dewey’s Freedom and 
Culture and Thompson’s The Police State.” 
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Detroit chosen as location for two firsts: 


Mr. Cousins 


Mr. Lewis 


1000 expected at biennial 
to evaluate, shape CLC 


The Universalist Church of America and 
the American Unitarian Association have 
announced that the first biennial meeting 
of the two denominations since the crea- 
tion of the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) will be held in 
Detroit from August 24 to 29. 


The theme of the meetings will be “Man's 
Confidence in Himself.” Close to 1,000 
visitors representing churches and _ lay 


groups are expected to gather in Detroit 
to report on “federal union,” as far as it 
has proceeded, to carry on denominational 
business, and to discuss the next steps for 
the two-year-old council. 

The program has already been outlined. 
The first two days will be filled with sepa- 
rate meetings of the two denominations. 
A full day of discussion groups on the 
theme will be followed by a meeting for 
summaries. Members of the Joint Interim 
Commission to Evaluate Federal Union 
will report on the merged department of 
Education, and on the status of merger on 
the other two divisions voted to be joined 
—those of public relations and publications. 
At the service of worship on Sunday, 
August 28, Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, will lead the service, and Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Lewis, minister of the Universalist- 
Unitarian church of Portsmouth, N. H., will 
give the sermon. 

Mr. Norman Cousins will give the final 
speech of the convention at the banquet on 
August 29, following reporting on the CLC 
discussions and voting on any new measures 
proposed. 


FUND AIDS COURT FIGHT: The Bill 
of Rights Fund, established in November 
under the chairmanship of Corliss Lamont, 
voted its first grant to The First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles “to assist in that 
institution’s court battle against the Califor- 
nia Levering Act which makes the signing 
of a loyalty oath by religious, educational 
and charitable organizations a condition for 
further tax exemption.” The grant of $1000 
brings the church drive for legal expenses 
over its half-way mark. 
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Joint Biennial and Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 


Mr. Bartlett 


Mr. Hoffman 


UMA institute to feature 


reports on scholarship 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Association has 
announced its first organized venture into 
formal reporting on scholarship: a two-day 
Unitarian Ministers’ Institute to be held in 
connection with the Detroit Biennial con- 
ference. Ministers representing the various 
regions of the country will present papers 
based on extensive discussion by the min- 
isters within each region. These papers will 
then be discussed in small groups. 

Plans for the institute were developed by 
a policy committee of the UMA, directed 
by Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely of Norwell, 
Mass., and Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., of 
Indianapolis. Several of the topics and 
speakers have already been announced. 

The Middle Atlantic region will offer a 
panel of three members to discuss “Organ- 
ization and Administration in a Free Re- 
ligion.” 

Rev. Josiah Bartlett, dean of Starr King 
School for the Ministry, will present the 
thinking of the Pacific Coast on the sub- 
ject, “Individual Freedom and Group Disci- 
pline.” 

The Western conference will be repre- 
sented by Rev. Charles W. Phillips of Des 
Moines. Dr. Henry N. Wieman of Houston 
will speak for the Unitarian ministers of 
the Southwest. 

In the Northeast, Rev. Clifton Hoffman 
of Fairhaven, Mass., and Dr. Angus McLean 
of the St. Lawrence Theological Seminary 
are working on the background for a topic 
to be settled at the New England Ministers 
Association conference this winter. The 
general topic is “The Demonic Factors in 
the Disintegration of our Culture.” 

Members of the Greenfield Group of 
New England ministers will synthesize their 
thoughts on “The Role of the Non-conform- 
ist in the Creation of the New Man.” 

The Department of the Ministry and the 
Executive Board of the UMA are urging 
parishes to subsidize the attendance of their 
ministers at the institute and the Biennial 
conference. 
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A.U.A. resolutions due 
in Boston February 23 


The By-laws of the American Unitarian 
Association require the Business Committee 
to receive and consider all resolutions sub- 
mitted for action at the Annual Meeting. 
Such resolutions must be filed with the 
Committee ninety days prior to the date of 
the Annual Meeting, or not later than Feb- 
ruary 23, 1955. ” 

On or about March 10th the Business 
Committee will send to the churches the 
resolutions which have been received and 
reviewed by the Business Committee. Each 
church is asked to consider these resolutions 
at an appropriate meeting and advise the 
Business Committee by May Ist of its 
choice of resolutions to be presented to the 
Annual Meeting. 

The following suggestions have been 
made by the Business Committee in recent 
years and are believed to have been helpful. 
The Committee hopes that all proponents 
of resolutions will see fit to follow these 
suggestions. 

Suggestions for those desiring 
to propose resolutions: 
Source: 

1. Proponents are asked to obtain the en- 
dorsement of the governing board of 
an established national, regional, or 
local group of Unitarians. Resolutions 
without such endorsement will not be 
recommended to the Annual Meeting 
by the Committee. 

2. Where convenient, the Committee 
urges congregational discussion of 
resolutions emanating from a source 
within a parish. : 

Draftsmanship: 

1. It is unlikely that the Committee will 

recommend resolutions of more than 
150 words in length or dealing with 
more than one subject. 
When issues arise after the deadline 
for filing resolutions, sponsors are 
asked to enlist the aid of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education to avoid du- 
plication. 

3. The Committee will separate and com- 

bine resolutions as necessary. 
Referendum: 

1. The Committee will attempt to reduce 
to a workable number the resolutions 
to be submitted to the parishes for 
discussion. 
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KENNETH MCDOUGALL 

Chairman 

Business Committee 
December, 1954. 
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Unitarians of the month 


Rev. Richard B. Gibbs 


Southwest gives director 
for Extension Department 


Rey. Richard B. Gibbs has left the re- 
gional directorship of the Southwestern Con- 
ference to become director of the Depart- 
ment of Extension at the American 
Unitarian Association headquarters in Bos- 
ton, Mass. He will also serve as minister 
of the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 

For the last ten years, Mr. Gibbs has 
been minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Memphis, Tenn. Since 1949 his name 
has been familiar to Unitarians of the 
Southwest as their regional conference di- 
rector. A native of Medford, Mass., and 
graduate of Tufts Divinity School, he was 
for five years minister in Brockton before 
moving to Memphis. 

It is the Department of Extension of the 
A.U.A. which aids and directs the forma- 
tion of new churches. Working with the 
Fellowship program and the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship, it gives financial assist- 
ance and leadership to groups of Unitarians 
who are organizing into churches. Mr. 
Gibbs will also supervise all the building 
loans which are made to expanding 
churches, and the promotion and exchange 
of better churchmanship ideas. 

With 141 growing fellowships throughout 
the country, Mr. Gibbs reports that his de- 
partment finds that it must turn down some 
of the groups which would like to become 
churches. There is at present budgetary 
provision for the admission of only “22” 
new churches annually. 

“Mr. Gibbs succeeds Rey. Grant A. Butler 
as director. 


REMINDER: Set aside May 19-24, Thursday 
through Tuesday, for the 1955 May Meet- 
ings, annual American Unitarian Association 
gathering, in Boston. 


Appeal appoints field 
worker to aid churches 


The United Unitarian Appeal has ap- 
pointed a traveling field worker to help 
church and fellowship groups. Josephine 
Brayton will share with Otto T. Gilmore, 
executive director, the work of explaining 
the Appeal to Uni- 
tarian congregations 
throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, she 
will help churches 
plan their Appeal 
campaigns and carry 
back? ttol 7UsU.As 
headquarters new 
ideas for campaign 
strategy and educa- 
tional materials. 

Miss Brayton, a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, worked until 1949 with the national 
offices of the American Red Cross. For the 
last five years, she has served on the staff 
of the Girl Scouts of America, traveling to 
cities all over the country to recruit paid 
workers. 

A member of the Meeting House Hill 
Church (the First Parish in Dorchester, 
Mass.), Miss Brayton has old family con- 
nections with the denomination. Two of 
her great-uncles (George Faber and Samuel 
Clark) were Unitarian ministers in the early 
19th Century. As a Unitarian, she has been 
especially interested in the fellowship pro- 
gram. While traveling for the Girl Scouts, 
she visited fellowships whenever possible. 

Miss Brayton’s first trip for the Appeal, 
which started January 1, will take her to 
churches in the Thomas Jefferson, the South- 
western, and the Western Conference areas. 


From Georgia to Ontario, 
new fellowships appear 


Since September 15, eight new Unitarian 
fellowships have been started: Morgantown, 
W. Va.; San Lorenzo, Cal.; Birch Cliff and 
South Peal, Ontario; Mexico City: Spring- 
field, Mo.; Augusta, Ga.; and Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

The Pacific Coast Unitarian Council re- 
ports “fellowships-to-be” in Santa Rosa and 
Davis, Cal., and in Yuma, Arizona. In Davis, 
44 adults and “what seemed like twice as 
many children” came to an exploratory 
meeting. 

The new groups bring the total number 
of fellowships to 141. Since the beginning 
of the program in 1948, 14 fellowships 
have passed the necessary numerical, geo- 
graphical, and financial requirements to be- 
come churches. 


: A 
Anniversaries of churches, 
minister celebrated 


Among the commemorative events cel- 
ebrated in Unitarian churches recently was 
the 135th anniversary .of the incorporation 
of the New York Unitarian Church of All 
Souls. In that period, the church has had 
only seven ministers. It was during the 
ministry of Henry Whitney Bellows, who 
served for 43 years, that William Cullen 
Bryant was an active member of the church, 
and the Anniversary service honored also 
the birth of the poet and editor, 160 years 
ago. 

The church has reprinted a quotation from 
Henry Bellows’ funeral oration for Bryant: 
“A devoted lover of religious liberty, he 
was an equa! lover of religion itself—not 
in any precise dogmatic form but in its 
righteousness, reverence and charity . . . 
I think he had never been a communicant 
in any church until he joined ours, fifteen 
years ago. From that time, nobody so 
regular in his attendance on public worship, 
in wet and dry, cold and heat, morning 
and evening, until the very last month of 
his life. . . . Beyond all thirst for fame or 
poetic honor, lay in Bryant the ambition of 
virtue. Reputation he did not despise, but 
virtue he revered and sought with all his 
heart. He had intense self-reverence that 
made his own good opinion of his own 
motives and actions absolutely essential.” 

The First Unitarian Congregation of 
Toronto noted the 109th anniversary of the 
founding of their congregation and the be- 
ginnings of Unitarianism in Toronto. Rev. 
Duncan Howlett of the First Church in 
Boston spoke at a special service. 

Seventy-five years ago, citizens of Frank- 
lin, N. H., organized the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society “for the purpose of 
establishing and sustaining the worship of 
God in public and social religious services, 
and to secure for ourselves and for our 
children the benefits of religious instruction 
and as a means of illustrating and extending 
rational and practical Christianity.” The 
church will celebrate this occasion with a 
Service of Dedication. 

The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church of Chicago marked the tenth year 
of Rev. Leslie T. Pennington’s leadership 
with a special service. 

The Chicago Sun and Times of Novem- 
ber 20 reported that the Peoples’ Church of 
Chicago would become the first local church 
to observe the American Jewish Tercente- 
nary, with its Sunday evening service. Dr. 
Preston Bradley, minister, spoke on “300 
Years of Jews and Gentiles.” Dr. Morris 
Gutstein, rabbi of the North Park Congre- 
gation Shaare Tekvah discussed “300 Years 
of Jewish History.” 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


It Is Also Blessed to Receive ............... 
What Kind of Forefathers Are We? ........ 
What Has God to be Thankful For? ........ 
The Moral Responsibility of Surplus ........ 
The Vigilant Worshipper ................. 
The Dangerous Popularity of Religion ...... 
TSCA TIS CURVING To) 8 21 65 8 owe 8 oe alo wate 
aL ADEA OF GOW s,s ise 2 SSS ie al iw’ « 
The Least and Most Religion .............. 
When Religion Meets the Commonplace ..... 


5, Eaerinks Coes de hls. 6 Duncan Howlett, Boston 
dc «9 OER Oh John Hanley Morgan, Flint, Mich. 
A oe E. Burdette Backus, Phoenix, Ariz. 
+ dada Midas Robert Zoerheide, Syracuse, N. Y. 
< ahead irahtd akere W. H. Sharp, Davenport, Iowa 
SD iisentiees Jack Mendelsohn, Indianapolis 
wn SER oh Ellsworth M. Smith, Cincinnati 
ie Peet Paul N. Carnes, Youngstown, Ohio 
ah Gees le John W. Cyrus, Omaha, Neb. 
Nae Meise Roscoe Trueblood, Cohasset, Mass. 
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Building plans reflect growing membership; 
churches across country raise funds, choose sites 


Dedications, fund-raising, contracting, 
blueprinting, and choosing of locations 
mark the various stages of expansion pro- 
grams in Unitarian churches throughout the 
country. The overcrowding which has pro- 
moted the building plans has been particu- 
larly evident in the church schools. 

Among the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council members, new buildings are being 
planned in Seattle (where land has been 
purchased and a final selection of plans is 
underway); in Berkeley (where a seven- 
acre plot of land has been bought, and an 
architect is being chosen); in San Francisco 
(where the architect, a member of the 
church, has completed plans, and a building 
fund drive has begun); and in Portland 
(where ground is to be broken in January 
1955). 

In the south, the Birmingham, Alabama, 
church has purchased land and begun a 
building fund campaign. A building seating 
170 people, and containing nine classrooms 
is needed. Costs will be kept relatively low 
by the use of concrete block and laminated 
arch construction, The First Unitarian 
Church of Baltimore has contracted for 
their new church school building, and for 
considerable remodelling. The promised 
completion date is the end of February, 
1955. Campaign pledges totalled $97,000. 

Princeton, New Jersey, has done research 
on building sites with the help of blueprints, 
pictures, and maps to predict future popu- 
lation trends. The congregation authorized 
the building committee at the end of Octo- 
ber to purchase four acres of land with a 
maximum budget of $14,000. 

The North Shore Unitarian Church, 
whose contemporary nave was pictured on 
the cover of the July Register, celebrated 
the laying of its cornerstone in October. Lo- 
cated in a rapidly-growing part of Long 
Island, the church has increased from a 
1945 membership of 39 to its present one 
of 450. The $200,000 building, constructed 
largely of brick and cedar planks, should 
be finished by Easter. 

The Unitarian Church of Hackensack, 
N. J., oversubscribed its building fund goal 
of $100,000 by a third, with professional 
assistance. The new church and church- 
school building is to be located in Paramus, 
Nea 

In Mass., the Scituate First Parish Uni- 
tarian church surpassed its building goal and 
is ready to begin work on what is known as 
“The Addition.” It will provide additional 
rooms for the church school. The Haverhill 
church has presented a plan to construct 
eight classrooms and a children’s chapel, 
and is debating possible costs. 

The brick colonial church of Omaha, 
Neb., dedicated its addition this summer. 
The church school, which outgrew its old 
quarters, was given, in a one story brick 
“L,” ten new classrooms, an assembly room, 
and a nursery. The addition was designed 
by David Wallace, a member of the church. 

The new church school building in West 
Newton, Mass., was dedicated recently, as 
was the church building in Tucson, Arizona. 
Both ceremonies were attended by Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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New England churches 


repaired, rededicated 


Two New England Unitarian churches— 
in Natick, Mass., and Burlington, Vermont, 
have climaxed extensive renovation and re- 
pair projects by rededication services. 

The Natick church was erected 51 years 
ago. The ceremony honoring this anniver- 
sary honored also the oldest active members 
of the church, the redecoration of the build- 
ing, and the progress of the congregation. 
Rev. James Brewer says—“This repair and 
redecoration program is just an outward 
indication of the renewed spirit and growth 
in strength our Natick Unitarian Church has 
had in the past few years. Our church school 
last year grew from a previous 44 enroll- 
ment to a 78 enrollment at the end of the 
year. Two years ago there was no youth 
group, no Evening Alliance, no Men’s 
Group, no Men’s Bowling League, no dis- 
cussion groups—and now we have all of 
these going and growing stronger.” 

The First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Burlington has been working 
since 1932 to restore its church to its 
“original simplicity.” The congregation in 
the latter half of the 19th century, caring 
little for colonial conceptions of beauty, ex- 
changed upholstered pews for the box pews, 
and stained glass windows for the original 
clear ones. They also took away the high 
mahogany pulpit, reached by winding stairs. 
The rededication service stated: “Beauty and 
dignity are becoming to the place where we 
seek the highest. Simplicity and cheerfulness 
of outward form bespeak the quality of the 
inner life that we covet.” 


UNITARIAN 
BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
Calif, LAS 

S. Diego, 
Ill., Chicago, 
Ind., Ind’p’Is., 
Iowa, Des. Mns., 
La., N. O’leans 


KABC (790) 9:15 a.m. 
KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m. 
WJID 11:00 a.m. 
WFEM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
WHO 11:00 a.m. 

WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 


Me., Saco WIDE (1460) 11:00 a.m. 
Mass., Boston, WCOP (1150) 12:05 p.m. 
* Springfield, WSPR 11:00 a.m. 
Boston, WERS(FM) (88.9) 3:30 p.m. 
Brookfield, WARE (1250) 9:00 a.m. 
Deerfield, WHAT (1290) 11:00 a.m. 
Haverhill, WHAYV (1490) 11:00 a.m. 
Medford, WCOP (1150) 8:30 a.m. 


New Bedford WNBH (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
Pittsfield, © WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m. 
Worcester, WTAG (580) 11:00 a.m. 
N.Y., Dunkirk, WFCB (1410) 11:00 a.m. 
Ohio, Cleveland, WSRS (1490) 11:00 a.m. 
Toledo WSPD 9:00 a.m. 
Okla., Tulsa, KTUL (1430) 9:45 a.m. 
Ore., Portland, KPOJ (1330) 11:45 a.m. 
Penn., Pitts., KOKA (1020) 10:00 a.m. 
Neb., Omaha, KOWH (660) 9:15 a.m. 
Va., Charlottesville 
WINA (1450) 11:00 a.m. 
Wisc., Madison, WIBA 10:00 a.m. 
Canada, Ontario, T’r’nto, CHUM 
(1050) 10:30 a.m. 


Wednesday 

Minn., Willmar, KWLM (1360) 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday 

Calif., Oakl’d., KSAN (1450) 7:15 p.m. 
S.C., Charleston, WHAN (1340) 7:15 p.m. 
Laily 


Texas, El Paso, KSET (1340) 6:50 a.m. 
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TRADITION AND CONTEMPORANEITY: The First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco is adding, in order, a classroom building, a nursery school, and a chapel, designed 
by Frank E. Ehrenthal, member of the church. They will serve groups of the whole com- 


munity of the city. 


Social Action group 
starts mental health clinic 


In the state of Tennessee, there are four 
mental health clinics: one each in the large 
cities of Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
and Knoxville. In the new “atom city” of 
Oak Ridge, population 30,000, a fifth clinic 
will soon be established. The action is a 
direct result of work by the Social Action 
Committee and minister of the Oak Ridge 
Unitarian church, organized in 1949. 

Early in September, the Oak Ridger re- 
ported on its front page, “Group Eying Pos- 
sibilities for Mental Clinic Here.” “A group 
of local residents interested in establishing 
a mental health clinic for Oak Ridge elected 
Mrs. R. A. McNees chairman of their 
group,” the story said. (Mrs. McNees is a 
Unitarian.) “Over the summer the members 
of this group have been conducting a study 
of the need in the community for such a 
clinic . . . . The fact-finding study was 
started as a project of a committee of the 
Unitarian Church.” 

“Recently Lim Woo and Rev. Arthur 
Graham [minister of the Unitarian church] 
went to Nashville to discuss the establish- 
ment of such a clinic in Oak Ridge with 
Dr. Cyril Ruilmann, state director for men- 
tal health. They reported that the state is 
willing to aid in mental health centers 
through a fund-matching program. Dr. Ruil- 
mann told the two that the state hopes to 
have mental health centers within 100 miles 
of every Tennessee resident, though pres- 
ently such centers are located only in the 
largest cities.” 

On September 28, the Oak Ridger re- 
ported additional progress under the head: 
“Step Taken To Establish Mental Health 
Center Here.” “A group of interested citi- 
zens gathered to listen to a top state official 
outline the state’s program and how it 
might apply to Oak Ridge. Inspired by the 
talk, the group elected a chairman and a 
six-member steering committee to proceed 
with plans for a center here.” Mr. Graham 
was elected a member of the committee. 

The mental health center, the paper con- 
tinues, “if accomplished for the community, 
would provide the city’s residents and prob- 
ably those of the rest of the county and per- 
haps in some neighboring counties, with full 
facilities for treating and consulting with 
all degrees of mental health disturbances 
and illnesses.” 

The state official referred to in the story 
was Dr. Don M. Taylor, director of psycho- 
logical services for the state’s department of 
mental health. For the meeting he outlined 
the uses and the approximate costs to a com- 
munity of a mental clinic. He suggested 
eight steps towards the establishment of 
such a clinic: 1) some sort of planning 
group; 2) a survey of the needs of the 
community regarding mental health; 3) an 
organizational plan; 4) budgetary plans; 5) 
selection of a location; 6) recruitment of 
personnel; 7) establishment of a referral 
plan; 8) broad dissemination of informa- 
tion. 

Thus far, steps one, two, and three have 
been taken, and the Oak Ridge Mental 
Health Association has been formed. 


Letter to editor doubles size of fellowship 


Editor—Let the People Speak 
Press Democrat 
Santa Rosa, California 


November 10, 1954 


Dear Sir: 


Here in Santa Rosa and Sonoma County there are many churches of various faiths 
which probably have a combined membership of nearly half the population. There 
are over 200 denominations in the United States. Less than 20 are represented here. 
These are avowedly authoritarian. That is to say, they officially accept some authority 
which to them has validity. 

Many of us do not subscribe to any fixed creed or authority. It does not follow, 
however, that we are without religion. There are several non-creedal churches in the 
San Francisco bay area, but none here. It seems to some of us that a Liberal Religious 
Fellowship in Sonoma County would appeal to a considerable number, especially 
those who are or have been affiliated with a Unitarian or Universalist Church, or the 
American Ethical Union, or the American Humanist Association. 

To many of us, religion is “a way of life committed to the cultivation of ethical 
and creative living,” and is exemplified in the life we lead rather than in any creed 
which is professed. This has been the conviction of many immortals, including 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and our own Luther Burbank. 

A start has been made in organizing a Liberal Religious Fellowship here in Sonoma 
County. A few of us have been meeting Sunday evenings in private homes for stimu- 
lating discussions and agreeable social contacts. The programs concern the universal 
quest for satisfactory values—personal and for all mankind. Interesting speakers from 
time to time stimulate our thinking. Discussions follow. Significant books are re- 
viewed. As the group increases, larger quarters are available. Classes for children 
are anticipated. 

Those interested in such a fellowship of free minds may address the following 


committee for further information: [names and telephone numbers]. 


Cordially yours, 
LEWIS M. BUSSEY 


(Note: The Fellowship, which prior to the letter had a membership of twelve, had 


more than doubled in size in two weeks.) 


Banned Overstreets offered 
platform by Dallas church 


Dr. Harry A. Overstreet and Mrs. Bonaro 
Overstreet, well known psychologists and 
co-authors of The Mind Alive, were sched- 
uled to speak to the Health Museum in 
Dallas, Texas, on November 19. At the last 
minute, the sponsors cancelled the speech 
without explanation. 

Immediately, the Dallas chapter of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
offered the Overstreets the use of the Uni- 
tarian church. Despite the lack of news- 
paper publicity or advertising, 200 people 
filled the church, standing in the aisles and 
sitting in the choir stalls behind the chancel 
to hear the couple speak. The Overstreets 
used the lecture time to present their an- 
swers to rumored charges of “subversion.” 

No explanation was given to the Over- 
streets for the cancellation of their talk. The 
New York Post quoted Mr. Overstreet as 
saying, “Every time I tried to get an ex- 
planation, I got an excuse. No one seemed 
to have the courage to tell me the real cause 
for the cancellation.” 

One member of the Health Museum said 
that its members, too, had been kept igno- 
rant of the reasons for the action. It was 
rumored that a veterans’ organization had 
presented the sponsors with a document 
purporting to show that Overstreet had be- 
longed to 13 Communist-front or pro-Com- 
munist groups. 

Mr. Overstreet, a religious liberal, ex- 
plained to the audience in the church that 


his connection with organizations on the 
list of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee was largely a result of contribu- 
tions to seemingly worthy causes. He said 
that he had perhaps made mistakes in his 
judgment of the groups, but that they had 
been “honest mistakes,” and that the chair- 
man of the House committee, Rep. Harold 
Velde, had acknowledged that there was no 
suggestion of “subversive activity.” 


‘First? ministers welcomed 

Two Unitarian churches, organized just 
in time to be recognized at the 1954 May 
Meetings, have welcomed their first min- 
isters. 

Rev. George W. Marshfield has left 
Ottawa, Ontario, for the far south. He is 
the minister for the Austin, Texas, Unitar- 
ian church. 

In another extreme geographical change, 
Rev. Samuel A. Wright left Boston, where 
he was executive director for the Liberal 
Religious Youth, for California, where he 
has been called as minister for the Unitarian 
Church of Marin. The church was organ- 
ized in March from the Marin County 
fellowship. 


SEPTUAGENARIAN HONORED: Nor- 
man Thomas, one-time Presbyterian minister 
and Socialist candidate for the Presidency 
for 20 years, was given the annual citation 
of the New York Chapter of the League 
for Industrial Democracy at the Community 
Church (Unitarian) on December 10. Mr. 
Thomas celebrated his 70th birthday in 
December. 
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CHURCHMANSHIP PROJECTS 


South’s oldest Unitarian church experiments 


with newest communication form—Television 


“You're hitting the nail on the head with 
your TV program.” 

“This is the best method of getting our 
ideas over to the general public.” 

“You could go much further in promoting 
Christianity if you would only accept the 
blood of Christ.” 

“Why don’t other preachers make as 
much sense as you. I usually turn off a 
minister when I hear him over the radio or 
see him on TV. 1 couldn't help keeping you 
on. Your program is helpful and human.” 


When a Unitarian minister, trained in 
the North and brought up with Northern 
_attitudes towards social problems takes his 
first parish, and it is in the South, it is really 
quite an adventure! 

I candidated in Charleston, S. C., a year 
ago last September. When I received a call 
to be minister of the Unitarian church there, 
the people were so refreshingly nice that 
any thoughts of taking more schooling were 
shuffled to the side and I accepted. 

Armed with a copy of Mind of the South 
by Cash, and recommended by Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, I arrived in Charleston to 
take over my new duties. I immediately 
went to visit my fellow clergymen in 
Charleston. All of them turned out to be 
friendly. A Lutheran clergyman told me 
where to shop. The Congregationalist saw 
that I met interesting people, and “clued” 
me in on the attitudes of many ministers 
towards the liberal viewpoint on religion. 
The leading Baptist minister asked me to 
participate in one of his evening services. 
The Episcopal clergy were extremely 
friendly, as were the Roman Catholics. 

However, the greatest “contribution” from 
the religious bodies was made by Rabbi 
Alan Tarshish. of Beth-Elohim Reformed 
Synagogue. Said he, “How would you like 
some free TV time?” The quick answer: 
“yes.” It sounded fantastically wonderful, 
yet frightening. 

We went on, regularly in September this 
year, Tuesdays at noon. The Unitarian 
church in Charleston doesn’t try to shock 
people with these telecasts. Our purpose is 
to make religion helpful, rather than hurt- 
ful. So much religion in the South puts a 
stress On magic, mystery and fear that peo- 
ple actually believe in a personalized Devil 
and a personalized God. 

Our method over TV has been to tell how 
religion helps to meet the problems of daily 
living. We have urged the use of reason, 
of thinking, of freedom, and of understand- 
ing tolerance. We have tried to show that 
religion must advance and change, as 
science and other modes of life have done. 
Instead of trying to scare people or frighten 
them into church attendance or into dog- 
matic creeds, we have tried to help them by 
showing the security found in the brother- 
hood of all men, the appreciation of all 
religions, and the application of the religious 
life to all our every-day dealings. Our em- 
phasis has been seeking rather than con- 
cluding. 
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Our technique has been to stress certain 
words, such as “courage,” “realism,” “liber- 
alism,” explaining what we mean by them 
and then applying them to situations such 
as marriage, brotherhood, religion, and 
allied subjects. Our idea behind this is to be 
as plain as possible, and concrete. 

We have had help from the American 
Unitarian Association, the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, and some 
Unitarian ministers, particularly Rev. Phillip 
Larson of Chelmsford, Mass. The co-opera- 
tion of the local church and vestry has 
helped us take advantage of some of the 
additional time offered to us since the in- 
itial telecast. (We must admit that “parish 
calling” has suffered.) 

The comments received have ranged from 
“What is that religion?” to “I never knew 
religion had become up-to-date.” 

We have received many letters and calls 
of response to our TV programs. 

A man wrote from a city 40 miles south 
of Charleston: “All my life I have repeated 
creeds and heard things that didn’t make 
sense. Your talks about the Unitarian re- 
ligion express what religion should be. 
Would you please send me some literature? 
. . . Here we hardly speak a liberal view.” 

A woman called up, following one of 
the telecasts, and said, “My son is sick with 
pneumonia; his wife is expecting their 
fourth child any day, and they have lost 
their jobs. Would you go and see how they 
are and cheer them up?.. . Your religion 
seems so practical and realistic.” From call- 
ing on them, I discovered that they had 
lived in a world of fear, brought on by 
Fundamentalist religion. This fear had done 
physical and mental harm to the whole fam- 
ily, and had prevented them from obtaining 
proper knowledge of birth control. It will 
be a long process to rehabilitate the family, 
but it can be done. 

Television presents a wide, discerning au- 
dience, and it requires accuracy and quality 
of those who use religious television. We 
are in an experimental stage but we do 
know this: 

There has been a positive reaction to our 
program. We have an average of 20 letters 
and calls fromeach telecast. We have been 
asked to send Unitarian literature as far 
as 90 miles away. The TV station has re- 
ceived more responses from the Unitarian 
approach than from any other religious 
program. 

We know that the station reaches the 
interior parts of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. WCSC-TV has a 
viewing potential of 800,000 people, if all 
the sets are tuned in. We also know that 
our telecast is the exclusive coverage of 
television for 300,000 people. The TV sta- 
tion penetrates 67.9% of South Carolina. 

A liberal religion and point of view, for 
the first time, has reached many people in 
three states which before had been the ex- 
clusive territory of Fundamentalism. 

Members of the Larger Fellowship and 
of the Unitarian Fellowships of Savannah, 


SECOND BIRTHDAY IN HAWAII: The 
Unitarian Fellowship of Hawaii had grown 
to a membership of 55 by its second birth- 
day in October. Above, officers of the fel- 
lowship watch the president, Rosemary 
Thompson, cut the birthday cake. During 
the fall, members of the fellowship met for 
the second time with the Hawaii branch of 
the Western Buddhist Order for a Thanks- 
giving service. They chose as their meeting 
place the Temple Emanu-El (Jewish). 


Ordinations and Installations 


Edmonton, Alberta: Charles W. Eddis in- 
stalled as minister, Nov. 21. 

Birch Cliff and South Peel Toronto, On- 
tario (fellowships): Donald R. Stout in- 
stalled as minister, Nov. 21. 

Hamilton, Ontario: Dr. Robert W. 
Brockway installed as minister, Dec. 5. 
Eugene, Oregon: Edward L. Ericson 
ordained and installed as minister, Noy. 14. 
Davenport, Iowa: Waitstill H. Sharp in- 
stalled as minister, Nov. 29. 

Trenton, N. J.: William G. Horton ordained 
and installed as minister, Dec. 5. 

Harvard, Mass.: Rudolph W. Nemser 
installed as minister, Dec. 12. 

Hopedale, Mass.: John K. Hammon in- 
stalled as minister, Nov. 30. 

Melrose, Mass.: Harold K. Shelley installed 
as minister, Nov. 7. 

Milton, Mass.: Malcolm R. Sutherland, Jr. 
installed as minister, Dec. 5. 

Berlin, Mass.: John W. Linzee ordained and 
installed as minister, Nov. 21. 


Aiken and Columbia are within range of 
our telecast. 

We hope that we can present the Beacon 
series in religious education in graphic 
form over TV. It will take time, planning, 
and work as well as money, since we are 
given air-time free but have to provide any 
extra props ourselves. To tell the story 
properly, we feel the need of support from 
the whole denomination. We have had to 
refuse some free time, for we don’t wish 
to sacrifice quality for quantity; and of 
course the needs of the congregation must 
not be neglected. 

The oldest Unitarian congregation in the 
South is using the newest means of com- 
munications to express the Unitarian, lib- 
eral, free spirit. It is new and exciting work, 
and a great step towards a-more inclusive 
presentation of Liberalism in the South. 

This is the time when religious liberalism 
could take fire, and we have a means of 
reaching a good percentage of the people. 

RHYS WILLIAMS 
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Our ministers 
so woelu 
underpaid ? 
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Here is the frank and considered opinion of the 
world’s leading specialists in church fund-raising 


Nine out of ten of our Protestant ministers are paid less than 
$100 a week. On the average, according to a government re- 
port, we pay our full-time religious workers only $2560 a year. 
Many teen-age office boys make more. 

Even if the minister has use of a parsonage, his family’s ex- 
penses go up and up. His income stays put or increases but 
slightly. The pinch gets tighter and tighter. 

Why is this? Why must churches so generally underpay 
their good and dedicated spiritual leaders? 

Their budget-raising methods are faulty. That’s why. Under 
fear of failure, each item is pared down. Then canvassers plead 
with church members to meet the minimum budget. 

Far more successful, financially and spiritually, is the Wells 
Way of creative fund-raising. It is based not on the need of 
the church but on “the need of the giver to give.” In this con- 
cept, giving is not a payment for services rendered but, rather, 
an opportunity for grace to the giver. 

Using this positive force in Wells-directed canvasses, church 
after church has at least doubled its budget and permanently 
raised its standard of giving. Thousands of “impossible” build- 
ing funds have been pledged and paid. 

You are invited to send the coupon for information on how 
Wells can assist your church in solving its financial problems. 
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We will be happy to mail you information about Wells Insured 


Fund-Raising Services, along with a record of recent canvasses 
completed for churches of your denomination and churches near 
you « WELLS WAY is an International News-Magazine of Church 
Fund-Raising « A Wells representative in a Complimentary Confer- 
ence will discuss your church’s problems with your responsible 
leaders and make suggestions entirely without obligation. 


Welt ORGANIZATIONS 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


222 N. WELLS ST. « CHICAGO 6, ILL. e CENTRAL 6-0506 
30 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 
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Wells Organizations 

Suite 1026, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Without obligation, please tell me about: 

CO Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 

(— Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 

(— Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 

CJ Have a Wells representative call me 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A society for friendly service founded 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Central 
organization of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
Gives emergency aid in co-operation 
with other agencies. Provides vacations 
and convalescent care. Loans wheel- 
chairs and crutches. Through Lend a 
Hand Book. Mission assists school and 
community libraries. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
3701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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We Begin 
The.1.46th year 
. Of Service 
in Helping All People 
_ Get the Kinds of Bibles 
ce One of them needs 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
‘41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Are you going on the 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET ats Segoe 

the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely. Min 

ister; Rev. Arthur Tripp, Associate Minister: sae "malbot 

Pearson, Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 

ne 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
High School Age, 3:30 p.m; College Age and Young 

Aas, 6:00 p.m. Regular Toei Program: Vesper Service, 
p.m.: Community Supper. 6:15; Forum, 7:45 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


| M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 
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SUNSET HALL 


A home for religious liberals 
(over 65 years of age) 
Los Angeles, California 


SPONSORED BY THE FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Minister 
Information sent on request. 
Write: Admissions Chairman 
Sunset Hall, 2936 W. 8th St., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE? 


You will 


e Tour six European countries in 30 days 
° See where religious nonconformity began 


Talk with Europe’s leading religious dissenters 


Attend the triennial LARF conference in Belfast 
Travel with fellow liberals 
VISIT Albert Schweitzer College in Churwalden; Scrooby, England, home of the first Puritans; the 


plaque to the Pilgrim fathers at the University of Leyden; the monument to Servetus at Geneva. Con- 
ducted tours and free days in England, France, Holland, Northern Ireland, Switzerland, and Germany. 
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This tour is being sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, to enable American and Canadian Uni- 
tarians and Universalists—both men and women—to meet members of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom and to see the historic “shrines” of liberal religion. It is under the management 
of Raymond-Whitcomb, Inc., travel agents. 


COMPLETE COST $990 


includes air transportation to and from New York City, all land trans- 
portation, hotel] accommodations, meals and gratuities while in Europe 


ere 


DATES: JULY 22 — AUGUST 24, 1955 


Address all inquiries to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


